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NOTES. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has replied at length, and 
argumentatively, to Dr. Leyds’s silly despatch ; 

he first snubs the wilfully discourteous Secretary by 
deprecating ‘‘ hasty and premature judgments on tele- 
graphic summaries of speeches”; he condemns the 
raid, and declares that ‘‘ a full Parliamentary inquiry ” 
will immediately follow the Jameson trial; he then 
appeals, with unfortunate qualification, to “what are 
believed to be the generous sentiments of the Presi- 
dent” on behalf of the Pretoria prisoners. On the 
whole, the despatch, though far from sympathetic in 
matter or manner, is not provocative, and so might 
pass. But Mr. Chamberlain’s most recent action is 
harder to defend than his words. In sending Sir Graham 
Bower to take up the position of Her Majesty’s Agent 
at Pretoria in place of De Wet, he has done his best to 
annoy and anger the Transvaal Government. Who- 
ever reads our article on Sir Jacobus de Wet, published 
in another column of this issue, will understand why 
all Afrikanders accuse Sir Graham Bower of negligence 
and partiality in the performance of his duties as 
Imperial Secretary during the first week of January 
1896. Mr. Chamberlain sends to Pretoria the official 


‘whom Kruger especially dislikes, and thus proves that 


he is determined to pursue his plan of petty provoca- 
tions—a plan unworthy of a British Minister. Sir 
Graham Bower will be worse than useless at Pretoria ; 
his mere presence will dangerously increase the exist- 
ing irritation. Mr. Chamberlain has again managed to 
surpass Dr. Leyds in impertinent rudeness. 


To our surprise we notice that certain London jour- 
nals are not ashamed to talk still about ‘‘ the professed 
ignorance of the Boer Government” as to the Jameson 
raid, and more than hint that President Kru o 
- winked at” the development of the plot against 
country. This reminds us of the French journalists one, 
after the débdcle of ’70, declared that the pétroleuses were 
Prussian agents. But Englishmen should not lose their 
heads so entirely as to ignore facts. It is known that 
Kruger returned to the capital on 26 December from a 
long tour throu ugh districts where for days together he 
had been out of reach even of the telegraph; he had 
then to recall Joubert, the commander-in-chief of the 
army, who with his family was enjoying the sea-bathing 

atal, five hundred miles away. On the 26th, too, 
the Chief Justice of the Colony, Mr. Kotzé, was in 
Cape Town—a thousand miles from the scene of action. 
In fact, the surprise was complete. And had Jameson 
started a few days earlier, as was origi 


he would have reached Johannesburg, or perhaps even 
Pretoria, before Kruger. 


inally intended, 


The completeness of the surprise may be judged from 
the following facts. Shortly before ten o’clock on the 
Monday morning, 30 December, a telegram reached the 
Executive Council from a Field Cornet living near 
Zeerust, stating that he had just heard that a British 
force had crossed the frontier, and was making for 
Johannesburg. The invaders, the tele ram went on, had 
with them ‘‘ Maxims and cannon.’ t first the Execu- 
tive Council regarded this telegram with contemptuous 
incredulity ; but President ‘Kruger noticed the mention 
of ‘* Maxims and cannon ” as details surpassing inven- 
tion, and accordingly two measures of precaution were 
at once adopted. A wire was sent to the Field Cornets 
in the Rustenburg district, telling them of the rumour, 
and directing them to get their men together, and 
to proceed at once to Krugersdorp, there to meet 
the invaders. The second measure taken proves 
that the Executive Council even after reflection were 
inclined to disbelieve the news. With the full consent of 
all the members, Joubert telegraphed to the Field Cornet 
who had sent the warning message reproving him for 
relying on hearsay, and ordering him to send out riders 
at once to ascertain the facts, and, in especial, the 
number of Maxims and cannon. The Field Cornet went 
himself, and at half-past four o’clock that day wired 
again to Joubert, giving exact details of the invading 
force and asking for instructions. It was after five 
o’clock on Monday evening before the telegrams were 
sent out from Pretoria ordering the Field Cornets all 
over the country to come together with their men as 
quickly as possible at Krugersdorp. Jameson had then 
had twenty hours’ start. 


In regard to this Transvaal difficulty persons are 
always sa ying, ‘*Chamberlain knew this, but he did 
not know,” &c. It is hard to gauge the knowledge of 
an English Secretary of State. It is perfectly well 
known that letters are being constantly opened by our 
Post Office on a warrant from the Home Office. It 
is supposed, therefore, with some reason, that Mr. 
Chamberlain has had the advantage of reading a good 
many letters from members of the invading force to 
their friends in England. We have no doubt all this 
will be hotly denied, yet even authoritative denials 
would not cause us to alter our opinion. When Mr. 
Fawcett was Postmaster-General from 1880 to 1885 he 
once resignéd his position because he could not defend 
the practice. Letters had been opened on the warrant 
of the Home Secretary, Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, and 
Mr. Fawcett made a fuss about it, but he was induced 
to withdraw his resignation and go on condoning the 
evil he could not defend. It would be difficult, there- 
fore, to say what Mr. Chamberlain does not know; it 
is safe to say that the Parliamentary Commission will 
teach him nothing. 
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hot quote the saying of somebody that ‘‘ The.. 


cure for admiring the House of Lords was to go and 
1d6k “at it,” not on a great party field day, but at an 
ordinary sitting. If any one wishes to get rid of a 
similar feeling forthe House of Commons, he should go 
and look at a big debate dragging towards its close. 
From eight o’clock to midnight on Monday evening the 
House of Commons drank slowly, and as if helplessly, 
the dregs of the Education debate. There was not the 
smallest reason why, after Sir Edward Clarke and Mr. 
Mundella had spoken, Sir John Gorst should not have 
— upon the whole case, and the division been 
taken. But no: there were, as Sir William Harcourt 
furiously protested, ‘“‘gentlemen” who were still 
anxious to address, not the House—that was long past 
listening—but their constituents. And so the Bakers, 
and the Purvises, and the Mellors were allowed to 
torture with their tenth-told platitudes a yawning, 
objurgating House. A certain Sir John Baker, however, 
of whom we have not heard before, said one rather good 
thing of Sir John Gorst :—‘* We believed the right hon. 


entleman to be the High Priest of Education: but he = 


is like to be its executioner.” 


_ Itis one of the evils of the ‘‘ star system” in politics 
that the casual twaddle of a Cabinet Minister is reported 
verbatim, while a really excellent speech by a minor 
politician is frequently unreported. At the dinner of 
the National Union of Conservative Associations at the 
Holborn Restaurant the other night, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour talked for half an hour, and said nothing above 
the level of the most ordinary conversation. Yet this 
talkee-talkee occupied two columns of the ‘‘ Times” 
next morning ; whilst the Solicitor-General, Sir Robert 
Finlay, who made an admirable and most effective 
speech on India and the Colonies, was not reported at 
all. Sir Robert Finlay’s allusion to South Africa was 
judicious, though his panegyric of Mr. Chamberlain as 
the pilot who weathers the storm was rather frigidly 
received, there being a growing apprehension that our 
pilot has lost his chart and is steering for the rocks. We 
must take leave to ask Sir Robert Finlay, as the honoured 
dss of the Metropolitan Conservatives, one question. 

s it not the fact that in his own constituency of the 
Inverness burghs he will not allow a Conservative to 
appear upon his platform ? 


Mr. Balfour is apparently incorrigible in the matter of 
preparing his speeches. As an instance of the extra- 
ordinary carelessness with which he gets up his facts, 
or allows them to be got up for him by a casual private 
secretary, he told the Conservatives at the Holborn 
Restaurant that in 1868 Mr. W. H. Smith was the only 
Conservative returned for London, as compared with 
the 54 Unionists who now sit for Metropolitan constitu- 
encies. This remarkable statement was cheered to the 
echo, and obviously, if true, it is very significant. 
Unfortunately it is not true. In 1868 there were three 
Conservatives returned for London: Mr. W. H. Smith 
for Westminster, Mr. C. Bell for the City, and Mr. 
Samuda for the Tower Hamlets. There were then only 
20 members for London, of whom the Conservatives 
formed a seventh, roughly speaking, as compared with 
the present proportion of five-sixths. The truth is 
so remarkable that there is no excuse for spoiling it by 
obvious exaggerations. 


**Rank,” as Jowett was fond of saying, “‘is not a 
dispensation of Providence, but it is a fact.” It is, 
indeed, an uncommon big fact in politics, of which we 
were unpleasantly reminded by hearing Lord George 
Hamilton return thanks for the glorious toast of ‘‘ India 
and the Colonies” at this same banquet. The throaty 
and muffled utterance of the noble lord partially con- 
cealed the audacity of his platitudes about ‘‘ Justice for 
India,” when he has just sacrificed the Indian revenue 
at the bidding of Lancashire, and in the teeth of the 
earnest protests of every non-official member of the 
Viceroy’s Council. All the best families have still got 
all the best offices, and even in the House of Commons 
snobbishness is rampant, and infects even the reporters’ 


gallery. 
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The Divorce Bill which Lord Halifax has carried 
through its second reading with the assistance of Lord 
Salisbury will require careful watching and amend- 
ment in Committee. Its principle strikes us as 
being curious. It proposes to prohibit, by rendering 
invalid, the marriage in any church or chapel of 
the Church of England of any one who has been 
divorced. The reason for this prohibition is that the re- 
marriage of a divorced person is a scandal, and gives 
offence to the members of the Church. Now the re- 
marriage of divorced persons is sanctioned by the law, 
and what Lord Halifax’s Bill affirms is that the law of 
the land sanctions that which is scandalous and 
immoral. The Church of England is a State Church : 
how, then, can it refuse to perform marriages which the 
State allows? There is another point. Adultery is the 
crime which, in the eyes of Lord Halifax and Lord 
Salisbury, should deprive the guilty of the rites of the 
Church. But the Bill only applies to divorced persons, 
and there is nothing to prevent co-respondents, or, as 
Lord Grimthorpe pointed out, persons convicted of rape 
or unnatural offences, from being married in church 
There is a further argument against the Bill. Divorced 
means divorced anywhere, as the supporters of the Bill 
explained. Now in some of our colonies and in many 
States of America, cruelty, prolonged desertion, or 
habitual drunkenness, are all causes of divorce. Is a 
man divorced in Australia for drunkenness, and, we will- 
say, reformed, to be prohibited from being married 
again in England? The Bill stirs a delicate and 
dangerous subject. 


The likeness of Speaker Gully to Speaker Brand is 
rather remarkable. Mr. Gully is taller than the late 
Lord Hampden, but in the Chair his clean-shaven, brick- 
red face looks with the full-hottomed wig very like that 
of his penultimate predecessor. Lord Peel was without 
a rival in his clear enunciation, which once had rather a 
ridiculous result. Speaker Peel used particularly to 
pride himself on the distinctness and correctness with 
which he pronounced foreign names, and few who ever 
heard can forget how he used to roll out ‘“ Mr. 
La-c-aita.”” But when Lord Beaconsfield’s nephew rose 
to make his maiden speech, the Speaker leant forward 
and smiled, and in his most sonorous and staccato 
delivery called ‘‘Mr. Dis-ra-eeli.” Whereupon Mr. 
Healy arose from the other side of the House, and 
commenced a speech in his most bitter and rasping tones. 
To his astonishment the Speaker called out angrily, 
*€ Order, order, Mr. Dis-ra-eeli.” 


The trade of Japan is advancing by leaps and bounds, 
and is well worth the attention of Lancashire and 
Bradford ; for the chief increase appears to be in the 
importation of raw cotton and wool. Of 182 million 
pounds of cotton used by the Japanese mills last year, 
81 millions came from China, and 72 millions from India. 
But it appears that the Heathen Chinee, in his childlike 
way, increases the weight of his cotton by saturating it 
with water, which the Japanese resent ; and here, it 
strikes us, is an opening for honest Lancashire. Accord- 
ing to the report prepared by Mr. Longford, British 
Vice-Consul at Tokio, and transmitted with valuable 
comments by Sir Ernest Satow, the total value of the 
foreign trade of Japan last year was £ 28,150,735, of 
which the imports were £ 13,526,710, and the exports 
414,624,025, almost the “ideal balance of trade” of 
our older political economists. This total is 45,100,850 
more than in 1893, and 43,668,171 more than in 1894, 
and was reached in spite of the Chinese War and the 
military operations in Formosa. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the British share in the total was £ 10,609, 167, 
the United States coming next with 46,819,422, and 
Germany a good last with £1,636,121. The trade of 
Hiogo now exceeds that of every Chinese port except 
Shanghai, and it is evident that in the immediate future 
Japan will absorb enormous quantities of raw material 
for textile and other kinds of manufacture 


One by one the European nations are following the 
example of England and concluding treaties with Japan 
which mark the full admission of the Island Empire into 
the comity of nations. In the German-Japanese treaty, 
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which has just been signed, our pushing neighbours 
seem to have secured, on paper, one or two small con- 
cessions which England was unable to obtain two years 
ago; but that is of little importance, as the Japanese 
have a tenacious memory, and are not likely to forget 
the part Germany played last year in helping Russia to 
deprive them of the fruits of their victory over China. 
At present, and for some years to come, Japan is treated 
by the civilized Powers as an Oriental country, not com- 
petent to deal with the property or lives of white men ; 
but when the new treaties come into full force with the 
end of the century, Consular jurisdiction will be 
abolished, the foreign settlements, with all their pro- 
perty obligations and duties, will be incorporated in the 
Japanese municipalities, and even such matters as ex- 
tradition, copyright, and patents and trade marks will 
come under the cognizance of the Japanese Courts. At 
the capital and in the chief towns it will no doubt be all 
right, but in some of the more remote parts the European 
traders are a little apprehensive of the result. 


In regard to the payment of the Indian troops to be 
used in Suakim, the spokesmen of the Government 
—— in contradicting each other from Monday until 

hursday. The dispute may be said to have arisen as 
far back as the debate on the Budget, when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer denied that there was any idea 
of despatching an English expedition, and declared that 
there might be some slight expense for officers on 
special service, but nothing more. On Monday night, 
in answer to a question by Mr. Morley, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach asserted that the ordinary payment of 
these troops could not be charged to the Indian Govern- 
ment without a resolution of the House of Commons. 
On Wednesday night Lord George Hamilton declared 
that no such resolution was needed, and got promptly 
sat upon by Sir Charles Dilke for the pains he took to 
contradict his colleague. On Thursday Sir C. Dilke 
put a further question, and got Mr. Balfour to promise 
that a resolution of the House would be taken. As this 
was the real point at issue, he must be considered to 
have scored a Parliamentary victory. His extraordi- 
nary accuracy and knowledge of detail once again stood 
him in good stead. 


The ‘‘May Meetings” of the British Iron Trade 
Association and the Association of Trade Protection 
Societies this week have done something to point the 
moral of thedecline ofsome of ourstaple trades, although, 
as usual, the leading papers have practically ignored 
the matter. Mr. Jeans, in his paper at the Iron Trades 
Meeting, pointed out that our supremacy in all the 
branches of that trade, except that of tin plates, is gone, 
that German and Belgian competition is pressing us 
in the home market, and that it seriously threatens 
us in the Colonies. The President dotted the i’s by 
stating that, whereas British imports of iron and steel 
into India had diminished 34 per cent. in ten years, 
German and Belgian imports had increased 700 per cent. 
in the same period. And at the Trade Protection 
Conference the President was able to show that the 
capital employed in agriculture had depreciated in 
twenty years by some P< 168,000,000, while the value of 
land and buildings devoted to agriculture had within 
that time fallen £1,000,000,000. Perhaps some 
day, when the “ Celtic fringe” has been satisfied, our 
statesmen will have time to consider facts like these. 


Two new men have made their mark in the House of 
Commons during the present week, and both, curiously 
enough, on Wednesday evening during the debate on 
the Education Bill. As soon as Lord Hugh Cecil got 
on his feet, it was apparent that he was suffering from 
the family nervousness, the nervousness which causes 
Lord Salisbury’s knees to knock together like castanets, 
and which in Lord Cranborne takes the form of rude- 
ness. We do not mean that Lord Cranborne’s 


_rudeness is offensive; it does not prevent him from 


being popular in the House of Commons. When he 
called the Irish members ‘‘ murderers,” in a stage 
whisper, nobody minded it much; every one felt that it 
was merely a symptom of the family failing. But Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s nervousness showed itself in a peculiar 
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and delightful form. To understand this we mus 
describe the man. 


Lord Hugh Cecil is fascinatingly ugly; a little 
puckered-up youthful-old face, perched on the top of a 
long, thin, rickety figure; the face would be vulgar 
looking, but it is so thin and wrinkled, and it shows 
such weakness, that it excites pity. He got up, and began 
to speak with quivering lips, like a poet on the verge of 
tears. At first the House watched him, wondering if he 
would break down ; but soon every one was charmed 
by a sort of sweet religious fanaticism, clothed in 
epigram. The House came to love the boy ; what he 
had to say was so extraordinarily bold and in such 
contrast with the extraordinarily timid manner. He 
**scored,” too, again and again. In order to have 
religious education for our children, he said, we 
Englishmen have to pay a heavy ransom—which was 
a novel and forcible way of putting the matter. Besides 


he showed a debater’s quickness of repartee. He ~ 


quoted from a Nonconformist, a Dr. James Rigg, 
which evoked cries of ‘‘Oh!” from his opponents. 
Whereupon Lord Hugh said that he had noticed that 
hon. members opposite had a great respect for all 
Nonconformists, except the Nonconformists who did 
not agree with them. Altogether it seems likely that 
Lord Hugh Cecil will go far. 


The other man who made his mark on Wednesday 
night presented an extraordinary contrast to Lord 
Hugh Cecil. He is the member for Anglesea, a 
Mr. Griffith, a sort of Welsh farmer, probably polished 
by a University education. He is a big, raw-boned 
man, with feet like scows and hands to match; his 
enormous windmill arms and legs make him look some- 
thing like an overgrown Newfoundland pup. He spoke 
with a strong Welsh accent, and said nothing notable. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that he merely repeated the 
worn-out party shibboleths, he rolled them out in a big, 
rollicking, easy way, which suggested that they were 
lightly held and might be turned to humorous account. 
There was a sense of power in the man that reminded 
us of the saying, ‘‘ Character is that subtle force which 
makes us prize a man above his accomplishment.” 


Mr. Griffith seemed to us an excellent specimen of 
the shrewd, strong modern, just as Lord Hugh Cecil 
appeals to us as a wonderful creature born out of due 
season, a sort of romantic, poetically gifted person, 
dropped by a malevolent fate into this prosaic century. 
The appearance of two such notable men in the House 
of Commons in one evening is merely another proof, if 
proof were needed, of the extraordinary increase in the 
number of able men in the House of Commons during 
the last twenty years. It would not be too much to say 
that there are now fifty or sixty men of first-rate ability 
in the House where twenty years ago there were perhaps 
a dozen. The men of genius are as rare as ever, 
but the number of distinctly able men is on the 
increase. By-the-bye, Mr. Gladstone is responsible for 
a similar remark in regard to the forty or fifty years 
over which his Parliamentary experience extended. 


To see ourselves as others see us sometimes leads us 
to prefer our own vision and so confirms conceit. The 
Buda-Pest University has just picked out six English- 
men for Honorary Degrees in order ‘‘to mark the 
Millennium Celebration.” Their names, we are told, 
‘* were proclaimed with great pomp at a solemn meeting 
of the Academy of Science,” and here they are: Mr. 
Bryce, Lord Kelvin, Sir Joseph Lister, Professor 
Max Miiller, Professor Henry Sidgwick, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. There can be no doubt that Lord Kelvin and 
Sir Joseph Lister have excellent claims to be numbered 
among the most distinguished Englishmen of their time. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer too, though not the epoch-making 
philosopher Mr. Grant Allen makes him out to be, is a 
thinker of some eminence ; but theother three are about 
as much entitled to honour as the present Poet Laure ve, 
and that is not saying a great deal. We should have 
thought that Swinburne, Meredith, and Lord Rayleigh 
would have cut a better figure in distinguished company 
than the Professors Bryce, Miiller, and Sidgwick. 
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WHEN three months ago a discussion was raised 
upon the Transvaal, Mr. Chamberlain said, 
** Wait till the Pretoria trial is over: I attach far more 
importance to that than to the Jameson trial.” The 
Pretoria trial is over: the prisoners have pleaded guilty 
to the charge of high treason ; and still lie under sentence 
of death. The Transvaal question is again raised in the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Chamberlain says, ‘‘ Wait 
till the Jameson trial is over.” If this means that the 
Government are going to put Mr. Rhodes in the 
dock with Dr. Jameson, there is something in the 
answer, though not much, for the facts in connexion 
with the Jameson raid are not disputed. That Dr. 
Jameson marched into the Transvaal with an armed 
force, and that he surrendered after an engagement with 
the Boers, will certainly have to be proved according to 
the highly technical rules of evidence which are observed 
in our courts of law. But Mr. Chamberlain knows 
perfectly well that whether Dr. Jameson is convicted or 
acquitted depends, not upon facts, but upon the inter- 
ae of Section 11 of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
f Dr. Jameson is acquitted, it will only prove that the 
law officers of the Crown do not know their business, 
and that they have indicted him for the wrong offence, 
whether wilfully or from ignorance. But neither Dr. 
Jameson’s acquittal nor his conviction has anything to do 
with the very proper question which Sir William Harcourt 
put to Mr. Chamberlain on Friday week—What are you 
going to do about Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Com- 
pany? Sir William Harcourt’s speech was couched in lan- 
guage more temperate than that of Mr. Merriman in the 
Cape Parliament ; for the opinion of the English colonists 
with regard to Mr. Rhodes’s conduct must not be gauged 
by the language of Cape newspapers owned by Mr. 
Rhodes or his associates. Yet Mr. Chamberlain’s 
answer to Sir William Harcourt was the childish excla- 
mation, ‘‘Oh, you are counsel for the prosecution !” Not 
only a puerile, but a most incautious, phrase ; for Mr. 
Chamberlain proceeded to speak as counsel for the 
defence ; and, as we are all agreed in condemning the 
conduct of Mr. Rhodes, who is in the more becoming 
position, the Leader of the Opposition or Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State? No wonder that President Kruger, 
‘who does not quite understand our ways, expresses 
‘‘unbounded astonishment” at seeing the Colonial 
Secretary, by way of promoting harmony between the 
Dutch and English races, rise and say, ‘‘ I appear for 
the defendant.” 

But what are the Government going to do with Mr. 
Rhodes? Are they going to prosecute him together 
with Dr. Jameson? And ifnot, why not? The question 
of allowing Mr. Rhodes to remain as Chairman of the 
Chartered Company is not only one of sentiment, as 
Mr. Chamberlain informed Sir William Harcourt; it is 
one of law. Dr. Jameson is to be tried under Section 11 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act, which enacts that, ‘ If 
any person . . . prepares or fils out any naval or mili- 
‘tary expedition to proceed against the dominions of a 
friendly State,” &c., he shall be guilty of a breach of 
this Act. We have italicized the words “ prepares or 
fits out” for reasons which will be apparent when we 
quote the words used by Mr. Chamberlain in the House 
of Commons on Friday,g May. Speaking of the cipher 
telegrams, Mr. Chamberlain said :—‘‘ I think it may be 
said that they indicate three things. They indicate, 
first, that Mr. Rhodes, and one at any rate of the 
Directors of the Chartered Company, knew and approved 
of the proceedings of the Reform Committee at Pretoria” 
(whose members pleaded guilty to high treason): 
‘They indicate, in the second place, that the same 
gentlemen knew and approved of the preparations for the 
entry into the Transvaal in certain eventualities : and, in 
the third place,they seem to me to prove that Mr. Rhodes 
disapproved and tried to stop the invasion at the 
moment at which it actually took place.” We will now 
give the words of Section 12 of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act :—‘‘ Any person who aids, abets, counsels, or pro- 
cures, the commission of any offence under this Act 
shall be liable to be tried and punished as a principal 
offender.” Observe that the offence for which our 


Attorney-General is going to prosecute Dr. Jameson is 
not the actual marching, or firing, but the preparing or 
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Rhodes knew and approved of the preparations. 
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fitting out of the expedition. The men were the men 
of the Chartered Company : the arms were the arms of 
the Chartered Company : the money was the money of 
Directors of the Chartered Company. Mr, Chamberlain 
says that in his opinion the telegrams prove that - 

e 
therefore ask, with what face can the Government 
decline to prosecute Mr. Rhodes under Section 12 of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act ? 

Mr. Chamberlain will not indict Mr. Rhodes or 
Mr. Beit because he dreads unpopularity. We thought 
at one time that Mr. Chamberlain was a statesman who 
would pursue his policy in South Africa without fear or 
favour, and whose work would endure. We find that 
he is a commonplace politician of the shifty school, 
whose lips are already white with apologies first to one 
party and then to another, and who bleats piteously for 
‘‘breathing time.” He clings with infantine terror 
to his new-found popularity ; ‘‘ the lovely toy so fiercely 
sought” has by no means ‘“‘lost its joy by being 
caught,” and he will not risk its forfeiture. He is 
one of those men whose worst qualities are elicited by 
failure or opposition. Adverse criticism sours Mr. 
Chamberlain at once, and when he is soured he hurries 
from mistake to mistake. The blunders which Mr. 
Chamberlain has committed in dealing with President 
Kruger are gross and inept. Thus, just after the 
Jameson raiders had been caught red-handed, and 
in the fulness of his ignorance of the subject, Mr. 
Chamberlain sat down and dashed off a brand-new Con- 
stitution for the South African Republic. This Fragment 
on Government Mr. Chamberlain posted to President 
Kruger in a despatch, which he published in the London 
newspapers three weeks before it could reach its address. 
Mr. Chamberlain received a cable to the effect that the 
Pretoria prisoners had pleaded guilty and been sentenced 
to death. He cabled back that he assumed President 
Kruger meant to commute the sentences, and that he 
had already informed Parliament of his assumption. 
Last Friday he repeated to the House of Commons Sir 
Evelyn Wood's boastful assertion, which rests on nothing 
but that general’s word, that in 1881 the Boer army was 
at his mercy ; and he instituted a comparison between 
Dr. Jameson’s march upon Johannesburg with intent 
to overthrow the Transvaal Government and the old 
border raids of the Boers upon Bechuanaland. His 
mistakes arise, not from lack of brains, but from a 
want of consideration for the feelings of others, from a 
failure to appreciate that other nations as well as our- 
selves have their sense of dignity and their notions of 
patriotism. 

And now, as Sir William Harcourt asked, what is to 
be done with Mr. Rhodes? He will not be prosecuted ; 
that’s certain. The truth is, he will be allowed to 
remain as Chairman and Managing Director of the 
Chartered Company. He is too powerful to be 
punished; too necessary to the Chartered Company 
to be discharged. Why play hypocrite and deny 
the truth? The men at one end of the wire have 
pleaded guilty to high treason, and only the lenity of 
the Boers has saved them from death. The men at the 
other end of the wire, who ordered the high treason 
and paid for it, are cherished and upheld by the 
Secretary of State, idolized by London society, and re- 
tained in their respective positions as Chairman and 
Director of the Chartered Company ; the position has 


its piquancy. 
CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


[* is very possible that nothing will come of the 
particular Madrid-Washington complication which 
sprang into existence at the beginning of the week. 
The Spanish fleet in Cuban waters is, of course, in- 
adequate to the task of blockading the whole coast-line 
of the island ; but it does intercept a certain proportion 
of the vessels which are continually being sent from 
American ports with recruits, arms, and supplies for 
the rebels; and there have been rife for months back 
stories of the treatment meted out to the crews of the 
vessels thus captured which make up in painful general 
effect what they lack in specific detail. Out of the fog 
of conflicting allegations and denials in which every- 
thing connected with the Cuban revolt is wrapped there 
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has finally emerged, however, a substantial fact. One 
of these blockade-runners, the schooner ‘‘ Competitor,” 
was run down and taken last week, and five of the men 
on board were promptly tried before a drumhead court- 
martial at Havana, and sentenced to death. Of the five, 
two were Cubans, two Americans, and one an English- 
man, who is described in some of the reports as a 
naturalized citizen of the United States. Whatever his 
exact status may be, this last-named person seems to 
be British enough to have secured the support of our 
Consul-General in his demurrer to the sentence. The 
case of the two Americans, however, was at once raised 
to the dignity of an international issue by the American 
Government. Secretary Olney has not hitherto been 
held to err on the side of timidity in pretensions or 
mildness of language, and he appears to have lost no 
time in giving Spain a characteristic example of what may 
be called his earlier Venezuelan manner. Precisely what 
value there is in his claim that the American prisoners in 
question can only be tried before a civil court, and then 
only upon a charge of smuggling, we do not know. 
The broad rules of international law are here compli- 
cated by special treaty provisions between the two 
countries of 1795 and 1877, the terms of which are not 
mentioned. At all events, the Spanish Government has 
stayed execution of the sentences until the merits of the 
case can be considered at Madrid, and, despite the re- 

rted threats of General Weyler to resign if the find- 
ings of the court-martial are set aside, we may take it 
for granted that the men from the ‘‘ Competitor” will 
not be put to death. 

But it is almost as certain that sooner or later some 
similar incident must arise which Sefior Canovas will 
find himself unable to arrange. Spain is in the unhappy 
position of having seen better days, and of being un- 
able to forget the fact for a minute. Her traditions as 
the former dictator of Europe, and owner of half the 
known world, compel her to keep up the show of being 
still a Great Power. Her representatives abroad are 
called Ambassadors, though the Finance Minister at 
home does not always know where their salaries are 
coming from. The population of Spain is somewhat 
under eighteen millions, but they have a national debt 
nearly equalling that with which the United States 
Government found itself burdened at the close of the 
Civil War. Within the past ninety years colonial 
territories greater in area than the whole of Europe 
have been taken away from the Spanish Crown by the 
fortune of war, or the revolt of the colonists, until now, 
in the New World which Columbus gave to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, only Cuba and Porto Rico remain under 
even nominal Spanish control. In other quarters of 
the globe the once vast possessions of the Spaniards are 
similarly shrunken to so mean a measure that any further 
loss would destroy the fiction of Spanish empire alto- 
gether. Inasmuch as Cuba is worth all the rest of the 
remaining colonies combined, it can be understood that 
the Spanish people, gloomily proud of their great past 
and fiercely tenacious of their present dignity, stand as 
one man in defence of their hold upon the Pearl of the 
Antilles, and deem no sacrifice too terrible to main- 
tain it. 

On the other hand, the people of the United States, 
who have now grown in numbers to nearly equal the 
combined populations of France and the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and who pine instinctively for some 
Opportunity to amuse themselves, and spend their 
surplus money, and try their new warships in foreign 
adventure, are for ever looking at the position of Cuba 
on the map of the Western Hemisphere, and saying to 
themselves that sooner or later the Spaniards must be 

ut out. It is a mistake to suppose that the American, 
public covets the island for itself. No responsible 
class in America wishes to see the Cubans invested 
with the privileges of American citizenship, or desires 
to have the relations between Havana and Washington 
any closer than they are to-day. But the idea of a 
Cuban Republic is pleasing to the American imagina- 
tion, even where no illusion exists as to the character 
of the mongrel population which calls itself Cuban. 
The Spaniard, thanks to his national pastime of bull- 
fighting, has everywhere a somewhat sinister reputation 
for cruelty. In America this evil fame has been 
sedulously cultivated by generations of newspaper 
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writers, whose tales of atrocities in the earlier days of 
South American revolutions, and in the periodical 
revolts of Cuba, form as large a part of the familiar 
folk-lore of the United States as do our stories of 
Indian conquests and mutinies here. Thus Americans 
are predisposed to credit accounts of official barbarism 
and savagery whenever trouble arises in Cuba, and 
have a ready-made sympathy with the filibusters and 
conspirators who organize and conduct Cuban revo- 
lutions. 

In the present case, the new Jingo spirit which has 
taken hold of the American press, and apparently a 
great proportion of the American people as well, con- 
stitutes a factor in the problem as novel as it is 
threatening to Spain. When a big nation works itself 
into such a state of excitement that it can contemplate 
for even a day the contingency of war with a Power 
like Great Britain, over the proposition of ‘‘ America 
for the Americans,” it is not likely to go out of its way 
to keep its temper with a State of the strength and 
calibre of Spain. The natural feeling of America to- 
wards the Spaniard is not very different from that of. 
Englishmen fifty years after the Armada. If Spain 
were powerful enough to suppress the rebellion b 
the usual methods, and restore order to Cuba, it is 
likely that the Americans would continue to dissemble 
this natural antipathy, and suffer the old order of things 
in the Antilles to go on for another generation. But 
Spain makes no headway in putting down the rebels, 
and is merely assisting them to wreck everything that 
is of value on the island, while General Weyler seems 
principally to be concerned in justifying the ugly repute 
which the newspapers have given him in America. 

Under these circumstances, it is inevitable that 
American aid to the Cuban rebels, in the form of 
private expeditions like that of the ‘* Competitor,” 
should increase, and that the expressions of American 
sympathy with the rebellion should become more 
general and important. It is equally inevitable that 
the popular feeling in Spain against this American 
interference must before long reach a point of intensity 
which Sefior Canovas can ignore only at the risk of 
destroying himself, and very probably the dynasty along 
with him. No diplomacy is of any lasting use where 
deep natural grudges like this sway peoples. The 
Englishman and the Dutchman fought the Spaniard in 
the sixteenth century, because it was the law of their 
nature to do so, far more than for any reasons which 
rulers or ambassadors could have given. Almost the 
same forces are at work now to bring the Spain of our 
day into collision with the Transatlantic heirs of those 
same English and Dutch Puritans. 


THE POLITICAL NONCONFORMIST. 


6 Be philosophical historian of the future, when he 
comes to analyse the growth and development of 
parties in England, will linger lovingly on the chapter 
headed ‘‘ The Decline and Fall of the Political Non- 
conformist.” The last quarter of the nineteenth century 
will be the period, and the day of fate to be underlined 
will undoubtedly be that unlucky 13th of May when, at 
one o'clock in the morning, the phantom of an Opposition 
stragzled thinly through the lobby after Mr. Asquith in 
order to emphasize the overwhelming triumph of the 
Government in securing the largest party majority of 
the century. It is not the victory of the Education 
Bill—for that has still many trials before it—but the dis- 
appearance as a dominant force of the Political Non- 
conformist, that has to be recorded. He was not 
lovely in life, and in death he will certainly not be 
lamented, least of all by the Liberal party, which he 
has lured to its destruction. There was a time when 
he decided the fate of Ministries and dictated a policy to 
the nation; when Mr. Gladstone spoke of him as the 
saviour of his country and the hope of posterity ; when 
Mr. Matthew Arnold thought him worthy of the choicest 
and best-winged shafts heen his quiver, and immor- 
talized the man whose ambitions in life were to dis- 
establish a Church and marry his deceased wife's sister. 
But those days are past. In the remote glens of Wales 
and Scotland the Political Nonconformist is still, we 
believe, regarded as a power, and in second-rate provin- 
cial towns he is a thing of terror on School Boards and 
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Municipal Councils; but his ascendency in English 
political life is gone for ever. 1 
We have nothing to say, of course, of religious Non- 
conformity. The various bodies ;which have detached 
themselves from time to time from, the English Church 
have in some instances long and honourable histories, 
and have done much for the religious and social growth 
of the nation, whilst the bulk of the three hundred or so 
odd sects which the curious will find enumerated in 
‘Whitaker's Almanac are the growth of mere personal 
eccentricity and schismatic wrongheadedness. The vast 
majority of Nonconformist organizations suffer from 
the fact that they are mere middle-class clubs, utterly 
without connexion or influence, either among the culti- 
vated and lettered class on the one hand, or the great 
ude democracy on the other. They have no dogmatic 
basis like the Church of Scotland, no. national and social 
basis like the Church of England, and so it is likely 
that they must ultimately be reabsorbed by the body 
from which they have sprung. But we _ have 
to discuss the political zealot, and not the 
religious enthusiast ; for the Nonconformist is not always 
ar peer ” Nonconformist, any more than the ‘‘ poli- 
tical” Nonconformist is always a Nonconformist. Many 
and prominent Nonconformists, of late especially, have 
insisted on their right to discuss politics from the na- 
tional, and not from the sectarian, point of view; they 
have ranged themselves on this side or on that at West- 
minster from a desire to do good to the nation, not 
merely from a desire to do injury to the Church. The 
litical Nonconformist, on the other hand, is a trucu- 
ent Boanerges, who uses his religion as a platform for 
the ge of envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness 
against those who differ from him. He is, as 
we have hinted, in many notable instances not a 
Nonconformist at all, but a Churchman who finds a 
wider scope for his peculiar talents in the camp. of 
the enemy. He is in all cases a Progressive with a 
‘‘ program,” and his spiritual leaders appear to spend 
their time in writing letters to the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” 
expressing their surprise and regret at the inefficacy of 
Providence in not straightway sending out she-bears from 
the wood to devour all parsons, squires, and Tories. 
The political Nonconformist came into power with 
the Reform Bill in the early ’Thirties, and his reign 
lasted for about half a century—till he was elbowed out 
by ‘‘ the working-man,” infact. It is one of his delu- 
sions that he is, in some chosen and peculiar way, the 
champion of the poor and oppressed, and he is much 
distressed at the fact, which has begun to dawn 
upon him since the last two general elections, that 
the working class is not filled with any over- 
whelming regard or respect for .the middle class ; 
that the labourer in the country and the workman in 
the town think that the squire or the great captain of 
industry may be a better friend and guide than the 
small shopkeeper, or the orator of the Little Bethel. 
In the same way he is just now using most uncharitable 
language about the Irish Roman Catholics who have 
had the audacity to take their marching orders from 
their Bishops and not from Mr. Guinness Rogers. The 
sacred cause of Home Rule is to be dropped, Oliver 
Cromwell is to be re-awakened, Ireland is to be “ disci- 
lined” and ‘‘ brought into line,” and all because the 
rish members voted according to conscience, and not 
according to the blatant secularism: of the Memorial 
Hall. It is always the same narrow, acrid, sancti- 
monious intolerance of all who disagree with him that 
animates the political Nonconformist—a difference of 
opinion is always, in his opinion, an evidence of moral 
depravity. ‘‘ Narrow minds” says La Rochefoucauld, 
‘‘ think nothing right that is beyond their own capacity,” 
and as the capacity of the political Nonconformist is 
decidedly limited, it is. little wonder that he begins to 
think the world just now to be in a very bad way indeed. 
His real collapse as a political force dates from the Reform 
Bill of 1884; but it was tempered at the time by the 
enormous accession of strength received from the solid 
Parnellite vote, adroitly ‘ roped in” .by-Mr. Gladstone 
in time to avert the inevitable disaster. The revolt of 
the Irish members, and their adhesion to Sir John 
Gorst’s Bill on Wednesday morning, at once marks the 
end of that alliance, and lays bare the weakness of 
what is left of the Gladstonian party, purged as it is 
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of all its elements of political independence, and left to 
depend entirely on that broken reed, the political Non- 
conformist. 


OUR TREATMENT OF THE KAFIRS. 


“FP aeRE has lately been presented to Parliament 
a second Blue-book on Chitral, which gives the 
Durand Treaty of November 1893; and there has also 
been presented the Supplementary Agreement with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, dated 19 December, 1895, 
whereby that portion of Kafristan known as the 
Bashgal Valley, which had been excluded from the 
operation of the Durand Treaty, was also surrendered 
to His Highness Abdoor Rahman Khan. 

These documents throw some additional and authentic 
light on the action of the Government in respect of 
Kafristan ; and, this being the case, I request to be 
allowed to offer some observations on the letter from 
Dr. Lilias Hamilton, M.D., dated Cabool, 19 February 
last, which appeared in the ‘‘ Times” of 4 April. 

That letter bears reference to a grievous wrong 
committed against the Kafir race, whereby that people 
were excluded from the sphere of British influence, and 
placed under the control of the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
As a result of this decision the population of Kafristan 
have had to submit to the horrors of subjugation by 
their hereditary and implacable foe, with the future 
certainty of falling into the condition of virtual slavery. 

It might, I think, have been expected that in the 
Blue-book just presented to Parliament relating to 
Chitral, reference would have been made as to the 
circumstances which led to the transfer of Kafristan to 
the Ameer; but as it contains only a footnote which 
refers to the surrender of the Bashgal Valley, I am 
obliged to depend upon the statements made by the 
Ameer to Miss Hamilton. 

Dr. Lilias Hamilton opens her brief in vindication of 
the Ameer by setting forth the causes which led to the 
execution of the Durand Agreement. She then demon- 
strates that, the treaty having been made, Abdoor 
Rahman Khan was left free to dispose of his newly 
acquired possession at will; and that the British 
Government could in no wise intervene without being 
guilty of wantonly destroying the very essence of the 
agreement to which their representative had pledged 
their word. Some objections could be made to Miss 
Hamilton’s pleading on the above-named points ; but I 
will confine myself to stating that I fully share her 
conclusion that neither the treaty nor the agreement 
could be cancelled or amended, save in concert with the 
Ameer. 

I must here, however, draw attention to the stress 
laid by Abdoor Rahman Khan on the irreproachable 
manner in which he has fulfilled his part of the treaty. 
His Highness dwells strongly upon the often-repeated 
supplications of his co-religionists to save the tribesmen 
affected by the treaty from being handed over to the 
infidels. He also lays stress on the calls made upon 
him to discharge his duties as a Commander of the 
Faithful ; and then triumphantly declares that, in de- 
fiance of the risk of imperilling his soul in the Day of 
Judgment, ‘‘he cursed his subjects and the tribesmen, 
and replied, ‘ What I have written by that I will abide, 
whether I may like the consequences or not.’” Now, 
to compare such declarations with what occurred, con- 
sider the conduct of Umra Khan and Afyul Khan, two 
personages who played a prominent part in the events 
that took place early last year on the Peshawur border 
and at Chitral. Consider the antecedents of these two 
men and their previous intercourse with Cabool. Can 
it be imagined by any one having any knowledge of 
Afghan character or of the system of Afghan diplomacy 
that Umra Khan could dare to act in Bajour, Dir, and 
Chitral in a manner known to be at variance with the 
views of Abdoor Rahman? Again, when the difficulties 
arose in Chitral, Afyul Khan was at Cabool under 
surveillance, in compliance with the wishes of the 
Government of India. Notwithstanding this, as soon 
as the people of Chitral took up arms, Afyul fled from 
Cabool, and went straight to Chitral, to become the 
leading spirit in the attack on that outpost. When 
Umra and Afyul saw that they were powerless to check 
the advance of the British forces, what did they do? 
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The first named fled with his personal followers to 
Asmar, and delivered himself up to the Ameer’s officer 
in command there. The latter was unable to escape 
into Afghan territory on account of the passes being 
closed to him by the Khan of Dir. As a matter of 
history, it is worthy of note that, whatever the nature 
of the promises whereby khans are allured to Cabool, 
it is almost without precedent for them to be able to 
regain their liberty, and quit that city; and, further, 
what khan, having pursued a policy at variance with 
the views of the present ruler, would ever again seek 
refuge in his dominions? It may be that only those 
who are able to appreciate Afghan springs of action 
will be able to realize the pertinence of the above 
remarks. 

From the signing of the Durand Agreement in 1893 
to the autumn of 1895, when the Ameer began serious 
military operations against the Kafirs, was two years. 
Is it or is it not a fact that during that period commu- 
nications passed between the Governments of India 
and Cabool on the subject of the treaty, and that con- 
cessions were made in favour of the Ameer, in order 
to overcome his dissatisfaction at changes made in 
Chitral, and to the advance of General Low’s troops 
through Swat, Bajour, and Dir? Unless no communi- 
cation of that character passed, and no concession was 
made, why did not the Government of India take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to secure some arrangement 
whereby a British officer would be allowed to accom- 
pany each of the Ameer’s invading columns? By such 
a course some shadow of protection against the most 
wanton forms of atrocity might have been exercised. 
And also why should not some pledge have been ob- 
tained that, after the unhappy people had submitted, 
they would not be driven wholesale from their homes 
and country? Ifthe Sultan of Turkey could assent to 
European Consuls being sent to the scenes of blood- 
shed in Armenia, and at the operations before Zeitun, it 
could be no indignity to make a request of the same 
nature to our subsidized ally the ruler of Afghanistan. 
The ability of His Highness to protect individual 
Europeans living in his country with his assent had 
already been well established. 

Although Abdoor Rahman Khan may feel contempt 
for a form of government by Parliament, His Highness 
is well able to appreciate at its just value English 
opinion when it is once formed and strongly pro- 
nounced ; and probably he would have come to the 
opinion that, for the welfare of himself and his dynasty, 
it was best to allow British officials to be witnesses of 
the conduct of his troops. 

It does not seem difficult to discover some of the 
causes for the delay which took place in the Ameer’s 
execution of his intentions in regard to Kafristan. 
His enterprise involved serious preparations of various 
kinds, such as road-making, collecting supplies, &c. ; 
and besides these causes, the fruit was not yet 
fit to be plucked. The aspirations of Umra Khan 
were still in embryo—the Chitral question seemed 
to hang in the balance; for it was patent to every 
native, far and near, that the people of that territory 
detested the presence of British officers and soldiers in 
their valleys, and would not be slow to show their 
hostility whenever the opportunity for so doing might 
seem favourable. 

It therefore required no great perception to realize 
the insecurity of the English authority in Chitral. That 
outpost was deep seated in the heart of high mountains. 
It was 600 miles away from its base by the only road 
then in use, which, for the most part, lay through a 
desolate waste of deep ravines and over high mountain 
ranges. By another and more direct track, which is 
used by the neighbouring tribesmen, it is only 160 
miles from the Peshawur valley ; but that is also through 
an almost equally difficult country, inhabited by inde- 
pendent tribes, who might coalesce, and thus be able 
to bar the way to a British relieving force. It was only 
in the summer of 1895 that the Chitral problem appeared 
to be solved. There still remained the demarcation of 
the Russian boundary ; and it was the autumn of the* 
year before the Russian Commissioners turned their 
backs upon the snow-clad Pamirs. About this time 
also, the Ameer’s son, Nasurulla Khan, quitted Europe 
to return home. The ruler of Afghanistan might, 
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therefore, then feel relieved from cares from without, 
and feel free to appropriate the valleys and the people 
made over to him in exchange for claims which he had 
unwillingly assented to. 

For the Ameer to wish to acquire Kafristan was only 
human. He possessed much; he desired to acquire 
more. He was pressed to-formally agree to relinquish 
all influence or interposition in the affairs of the inde- 
pendent tribesmen located to the east of the Kooner 
river—an influence which has always existed to a greater 
or less degree, according to the political condition of 
local affairs at the time being, and which is practically 
inalienable from the de facto ruler of Cabool. No 
agreement entered into by Abdoor Rahman Khan with 
the Government of India can sever the tie that binds 
together a people of the same race and religion, all of 
whom are Mahomedans, and united in one common 
detestation of any semblance of the Christian yoke. 
The right to exercise the power may be signed away ; 
but secretly or openly it will be acted upon. The 
whole army of India could not prevent an interchange 
of views between the tribesmen and Cabool, or prevent — 
their acting in concert if they settled to do so. 

It must, I am afraid, be admitted that Kafristan was 
the purchase-money for value supposed to be received. 
By its surrender the Ameer was able to recover in the 
eyes of his subjects, and more especially in the eyes of 
the priesthood, some of the disgrace involved by the 
surrender of tribesmen who had so earnestly pleaded 
not to be made over to the English. He would accom- 
plish that which all previous Sovereigns had failed 
to do; and he would become, and would go down in 
history as, a great champion of the Faith. It also 
required no great military instinct on the part of the 
Ameer to realize the strategic value of Kafristan, both 
as regards defence and attack. England can raise no 
objection to the disadvantage that must necessarily arise 
from the valleys that skirt and flank Chitral being occu- 
pied by hostile Afghans,in place of the friendly disposed 
Kafirs, who have now been carried into captivity. But 
the question still remains as to how Russia may view a 
proceeding which involves so radical an alteration on 
the confines of a frontier only lately demarcated—a 
change alike unexpected by the people of England and 
of Russia. 

In Miss Hamilton’s letter the attempt is made to esta- 
blish the fact that, during the war of subjugation, the 
Kafirs only suffered the unavoidable casualties and 
losses inseparable from the ordinary course of war. The 
only evidence adduced by her in support of the asser- 
tions is a statement made in her presence, and in pre- 
sence of the Ameer, by Captain Mahomed Ali Khan, — 
who commanded one of the invading columns. He 
admitted that considerable havoc was made of Kafirs at 
one place—that on another occasion cannon had to be 
used to drive away the men who were defending their 
villages—and that some 400 or 500 of the people set fire 
to their own homes, and perished in the flames, rather 
than surrender to the Afghans. This circumstance is 
evidence as to the mercy they expected to receive at the 
hands of the invaders. 

It is also said that in the attack made from Asmar the 
Afghan casualties were about 70, whilst the Kafirs left 
about 400 or 500 on the field. The reports coming from 
India at the time represented the Afghan losses as being 
very much higher than now stated, and there is every 
reason to believe the first report as nearer to the truth. 
The resistance was carried on by brave, undisciplined 
men, fighting in defence of all that is most cherished: 
by the human race; only armed with bows and arrows,’ 
knives, and some few firearms. The invaders opposed 
the Kafirs with the most mufderous weapons of destruc- 
tion that England can produce. Besides the regular: 
troops employed, hundreds of Ghazies, drawn from the 
neighbouring districts, and headed by their priests, were 
launched against the Kafirs. It is the calling of such 
fanatics to kill or enslave infidels ; and their vengeance 
is beyond the power of control. Bloodshed and de- 
struction follow in their track. The losses sustained 
and the sufferings endured by men, women, and chil- 
dren during the conflict and during their deportation tu’ 
the neighbourhood of Jullalabad and elsewhere can never 
become known. No reliance on such a matter can be 
placed on the statements of Afghan officials. They are 
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made to meet the wishes of the ruling authority and for 
English consumption. 

I by no means wish to imply that the Ameer was 
indifferent to the perpetration of useless slaughter. On 
the contrary, I believe that he desired to turn the 
captives to his own purpose, under the conviction that 
they could be converted into reliable troops, and that 
they might also, if need be, serve as some counterpoise 
to his army, which is mainly recruited from the Pathan 
tribes. But, howsoever despotic may be the control 
of Abdoor Rahman over Afghanistan, even his blood- 
and-iron domination does not suffice to curb the passion 
and the lust of his troops and Ghazies employed in the 
subjugation of their hereditary infidel foe, the Kafirs. 
Before passing from this subject, I feel, however, called 
upon to admit that it is not surprising that, when the 
Ameer became aware of the criticism passed in England 
on the subject of Kafir losses and sufferings, he should 
have dwelt upon the fact that since the signing of the 
Durand Agreement hundreds of Mahomedan indepen- 
dent tribesmen, nominally assigned to England by the 
treaty, have been killed by the British troops in Wazir- 
istan, and during the advance for the relief of Chitral. 

Much is said in the letter to which I am replying as 
to the great sympathy felt by the Ameer for the Kafir 
race, His Highness even declaring that they are distantly 
connected with the Afghan tribes surrounding them ; 
and also that it is only through the neglect of the 
Mahomedan priesthood that they have fallen away from 
the Mahomedan faith—an assertion entirely at variance 
with all ethnological research, and therefore only 
emanating from the region of romance. It is true 
that, on the trustworthy authority of Dr. Lilias 
Hamilton, we are made aware that in the spring of 
1894 she saw a number of Kafirs at Cabool. In 
the presence of the Ameer and of herself, they 
ner a national war-dance in front of a bonfire, 

f-naked and armed with knives. After the conclu- 
sion of the dance they were fed, and received clothing 
and money with which to return to their own country. 
Abdoor Rahman Khan then explained to the lady that 
this was his policy, in order that they might go home 
and tell others of his kindness and the generosity with 
which they had been treated. How these men were 
obtained and brought to Cabool is not stated; but 
there are different clans of Kafirs, and probably these 
men came from the valley most accessible ; and it was 
hoped that they would influence their more inaccessible 
and warlike brethren. It was after the operations 
during the past winter that the same English lady was 
present when two young sons and a nephew of the 
newly vanquished chieftain were brought into the 
presence of the Ameer at Cabool. His Highness gave 
to these boys, who are described as half-naked and with 


tangled hair, some of the tea and biscuits of which he. 


was at the time partaking. His manner to them is 
described as charming; and he ordered them to be 
provided with clothing. 

I have now stated all that is to be gathered and 
relied upon from the fair side of the picture ; and I will 
further add that no one can be so prejudiced as to 
credit that the ruler of Cabool is altogether devoid of 
kindly feeling when his personal and dynastic objects are 
not at stake. 

The dark side has, however, to follow. Imagine 
the whole of the inhabitants of a province made deso- 
late in winter in such a climate ; then forced like dumb 
driven cattle from their homes into the country of their 
dire enemy ; and there broken up and located under the 
control of a fanatical priesthood and peasantry. Well 
might they exclaim, after the manner of the Jews of 
old, . By the waters of Cabool we sat down and 
wept!” 

hen ail the clans are collected together in one 
settlement, their fate will certainly be less terrible. I 
am aware from personal experience that the climate of 
the Koh-i-Daman, or Kohistan, is not likely to be un- 
congenial to a people brought from Kafristan. But 


even then, what is to be their position save that of 
virtual slavery ? They will have to obey in every detail 
the will of the conqueror and of those he places over 
them. In fact, the Kafir race becomes an establishment 
for the supply of men to meet the demands of the 
ruler of Afghanistan ; whilst should that country here- 
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after fall into a state of anarchy, their position will 
revert to that of aliens, infidels, and interlopers, sur- 
rounded by tribes hostile to them. 

The experience of Dr. Lilias Hamilton as an inmate 
of the zenana of the Ameer of Cabool is doubtless - 
unique ; and things must have come to her knowledge 
revolting to the feelings of an English lady. But with 
all her experience, I object to Miss Hamilton being able 
rightly to appreciate what took place in the world out- 
side the precincts of the harem. And further, her position 
in the household of the Ameer must have excluded her 
from anything like intimate intercourse with the inmates 
of the zenanas of persons inimical to the Government 
of Abdoor Rahman Khan—if, indeed, she was able to 
enter such houses at all. 

It may have seemed to some persons in authority in 
India and in England to be a very unimportant matter 
to locate an English officer and a small guard at 
Chitral in place of a native newswriter. Some of the 
obligations necessarily arising out of that change have 
already been painfully forced upon the Government— 
those that have to follow time will reveal. 

My readers will decide for themselves whether there 
be truth in the remark that ‘‘the Kafirs have met with 
unusual forbearance”; as also whether those who 
have pleaded their cause before the public have been 
guilty of ‘‘ irresponsible levity.” Had not the Govern- 
ment purposely withheld to the last moment the pub- 
lication of the Durand Treaty of 1893, and the supple- 
mentary agreement of 1895, much might have been 
done to mitigate the sufferings of the unoffending 
Kafirs ; but there still remains time for the carrying out 
of some redress, if only the nation will realize its re- 
sponsibility, and through its representatives in Par- 
liament insist upon justice being done. 

NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, General. 


A PENULTIMATE EXHIBITION. 
(FRoM ouUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT BUDAPESTH.) 


XHIBITIONS — national and international — are 
neither old enough nor new enough for the 
maxima reverentia to be due to them, and there have 
been so terribly many of them during the last half- 
century that the novelty has worn off and they cease to 
attract. New labels on old bottles are no use : already 
on the third day after ‘‘ imperial and apostolic-royal” 
opening, the ‘ Millennial” Exhibition at Budapesth 
presented a woebegone and _ half-deserted aspect. 
Never a crowd, never a jostle, inside or outside the 
buildings, and the imperial, apostolic-royal tent of in- 
auguration, now turned into a band-stand, attracted a 
crowd sufficient only to expose the nakedness of the 
Exhibition. 

Nor do I wonder, now that I have made the grand 
tour thereof; for there is surprisingly little to see and 
that little of surprising dulness. Some one really 
must devise a new combination of amusement and 
advertisement, and, he will make a fortune in the pro- 
cess. The Pesth papers boast that this Exhibition is 
nearly half as big again as its predecessor of 1885. I 
have now seen both, and vow the other was far more 
attractive. The interest of an exhibition cannot be 
gauged by square yards or florins, as our friends here 
seem to think, and the increased size only means that 
the big exhibitors have sent more vans and bales. In 
1885 I remember unearthing all kinds of quaint old- 
world village industries and buying mysterious nick- 
nacks, the like of which I never saw before nor since. 
Such things have now been swamped by acres of the 
exhibits which may be seen any day in the shop 
windows of any town— haberdashery, ironmongery, 
groceries, stationery, &c. The bright particular cha- 
racteristics of Hungary are needles in this wilderness of 
hay, and as regards nine-tenths of the Millennial 
Exhibition, I confess I am far more amused and 
edified by a walk through some of our larger Stores. 

The most interesting section, which, with a little 
more effort and common-sense, might have been a great 
attraction, is the model Hungarian village. True, a 
great part of it is not Hungarian at all, but that only 
makes it a truer miniature of Hungary. The village 
consists of one street, with twenty or thirty houses, each 
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house being derived from a different part of Hungary. 
The rooms are railed off, but you can go into the hall 
and peer in, through the doorways, at the local colour. 
This is represented by the appropriate furniture and 
by misshapen wax figures, wearing the local costumes. 
A man from the locality acts as attendant or guardian, 
and watches the déflé of visitors as if he resented the 
intrusion. Some of the cottages look terribly bare and 
poverty-stricken, but all are quaint, and some are such 
dreams of picturesqueness that I long to go off at once 
and buy their originals, to spend the rest of my days, 
or at least the summer, there. I have already looked 
out Jasz-Apati, Kalotaszeg, Toroczko, and the Seven 
Villages on the map with a view to an immediate 
start. But I find all the prettiest ones, where local 
taste is betrayed not only by the fantastic architecture 
and the lacquered wood furniture of exquisite colouring, 
but by picturesque costume also, are a desperate way 
off. Indeed, that applies to the village as a whole. 
There is no typical village of central Hungary for the 
edification of the stranger, but only a hotch-potch of 
curiosities to tickle the fancy of the Pesther. And yet 
the typical Hungarian village and costume are not 
without charms. 

Let me attempt to describe them. Imagine a very 
broad, unpaved road, like a dusty ploughed field, and 
wild gardens trailing round and over white thatched 
cottages. Each cottage is one-storied, with old-world 
eaves and a verandah which runs along. the whole 
front; the thatched roof seems to lean with all its 
strength upon a_ toy-shaped colonnade, while the 
creepers afford a contrast to the whitewashed walls. 
If you walk down the road at dusk, you will find at 
each door one of the household vigorously brushing 
clouds of dust away from the foot-path, while long 
files of clean, curly pigs are trotting swiftly home- 
wards, and lean mongrels ‘‘ bay the whispering wind ” 
unceasingly. The men wear linen shirts and kilts. On 
work-days the costume has the appearance of a long 
dingy night-dress, tied with a leather girdle ; on heydays 
the kilt is white and stiff, with accordion pleating, while 
the shirt is of dainty embroidery, and sets off an 
elaborate worsted waistcoat. The girls’ full dress is 
still more picturesque, owing to the harmonious blend- 
ing of the brightest prints—all shades and depths of blue 
and red and pink : no other colours—and to the graceful 
fall of the short petticoats, which do not reach the 
ankle, and are inflated by a slight suspicion of crinoline. 

Every single cottage in the show-village was white- 
washed, outside and in. This is not so ugly as it 
sounds, for the white often harmonizes with the thatch 
and the carved woodwork. But the most obvious 
criticism is evoked by the uninhabited impression the 
cottages convey. I suppose the newness could not be 
helped, but we should have had a far better idea of them 
if a few peasants had been installed in them for some 
months before the Exhibition. At present everything 
is unnaturally tidy and clean, and the illusion of a 
surprise-visit is impossible for even a vivid imagina- 
tion. And one pretty girl in her barbaric Sunday- 
best would have been worth all the gloomy guar- 
dians and grotesque wax figures put together. A 
Tsigane encampment, consisting of nothing but wax 
figures in and about a tent, is at the end of the village, 
near the entrance to Old Buda. It is a gross carica- 
ture, unworthy of a national undertaking, and reflects 
small credit on the organizers of the Exhibition, that 
‘* object-lesson of peace and good-will,” as it was pom- 
pously styled at the inauguration. The figures are 
black, half-naked savages, and must arouse mixed 
feelings in the fine gentlemen who discourse sweet music 
for our pleasure all over the Exhibition, and indeed all 
over the country, by day and night. 

Os-Budavara—Old Buda—is a distinct enterprise, 
adjoining the Exhibition. It is supposed to represent 
Buda as it was under the rule of the Turks, and pro- 
vokes many mischievous remarks about the Millennium 
itself ; for if Hungary has existed for a thousand glorious 
years, how comes it that the Turks were in possession 
of Buda only some two hundred years ago? This sub- 
sidiary exhibition is even more backward in its con- 
struction than the main show itself, and there is little 
to see or hear beyond painting and hammering. 
If you care to pay a florin, you may see the danse du 
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ventre for the 1o1st time, and for half a florin you may 
behold an Indian fakir asleep in a box. His colleague 
assures you in excellent English that this is the eighth 
day of continuous sleep, and tells you that, when you 
go to church, you cannot concentrate your thoughts on 
religious matters so completely as he does in this reli- 
gious exercise. When you ask him how the trick is 
done, he takes refuge in generalities. For the rest, 
there is a Turkish mosque and a Turkish coffee-house, 
and a public ‘harem and labyrinth” is in process of 
construction, despite the Sultan’s prohibition. Rumour, 
in the shape of the waiter at my hotel, says it is to be 
full of lovely houris; but there are no signs of sump- 
tuousness yet, and the size of the house points rather 
to one more commonplace peepshow. 

To return to the Exhibition, which involves going out 
into the road and paying a second entrance-fee, we may 
perhaps find most to attract us in the Bosnian pavilion. 
Austro-Hungary takes great pride in Bosnia and Herze-. 
govina, and this section is always the most and best 
frequented. There is nothing very new about the 
exhibits, and I came away with the reflection that I had 
seen the same — only much better, in a score of 
Oriental bazaars. But the zeal of the spectators, tasting 
Bosnian wine, fingering Bosnian tobacco, and admiring 
uncouth Bosnian beehives—‘“‘ for the education of the 
bees,” as a placard pedantically informed us—was of 
itself an instructive exhibition. And they certainly 
appear to make very good carpets and very pretty 
furniture down there in Bosnia. 

After you have seen the silk and tobacco sections, 
and learned what prodigious strides both industries 
have made in Hungary of recent years, you have ex- 
hausted the show, and there remains nothing for you 
but to moon about between indifferent coffee-houses 
and worse than indifferent eating-houses, finding what 
consolation you may in the ever-soothing refrains of the 
gipsy bands. And there must be solace, too, in the 
reflection that national and industrial advertisement 
must soon seek another outlet, driven thither by the 
penultimatum of a deficit. 


THE SALON IN ENGLAND. 


Q)NE of the gravest accusations against English 
social life has always been that there has never 
existed anything in it which corresponded to the Salon 
in France. The Salon, which has always been con- 
sidered the representative gathering of everything brilliant 
and intellectual, has never taken root in England, and, 
with the increasing size of society, is not likely now to 
come into existence. It seems a heresy to suggest that 
a Salon might possibly not be so brilliant as we have 
been taught to believe, and that it might even possibly, 
except tu a few people, have been a little dull. It was 
very formal and stiff, and the deaux esprits who com- 
prised it were a few remarkable men and women who 
entirely overpowered their less gifted brothers and 
sisters. There is very little modesty about John Bull, 
and certainly none where Frenchmen are concerned ; 
but on this one point we have been forced to admit 
that the Salon in England has never flourished. It 
would hardly be fair to say that it has ever been 
tried. A few well-known intellectual women, like Miss 
Bury, Lady W. Russell, and the late Lady Granville, 
in a small degree, imitated it ; but the whole feeling of 
English society was against it, and its existence has 
been a fitful and precarious one, and terminated with 
the life of the individual. There are two reasons why 
the Salon never took root in England, and every year 
the conditions of society make them more forcible. 
One is that society is so large, and that English 
people like a crowd; and the other that all social 
enjoyment in England centres round the dinner- 
table. A Frenchman likes to talk, an Englishman to 
eat : the intellectual feast of weak tea and tisane which 
is dear to a Frenchman finds no favour in the eyes of 
John Bull, who likes to meet his fellows in a great crowd 
or his friends at his well-spread board. It is a charac- 
teristic of the Anglo-Saxon race, and shared by the 
Americans with us, that when we wish to see our 
friends we must feed them. We do not overlook the 
advantages and the pleasure of good conversation, but 
we all agree that such conversations are pleasantest 
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. round a dinner-table where we produce the best we 
have, and believe that in return our guests give us of 
_ their best. The true British idea of society is food 

first, talk after: therefore social intercourse on any 
other basis does not succeed there. A Frenchman’s is 


the reverse; and it may be that the strongly rooted 


antipathy in our nature against the adoption of any 
foreign custom, which has always been a British cha- 
racteristic, may be a cause; but the fundamental obstacle, 
we believe, is to be found in the feeling that English 
hospitality will never adopt any form of entertainment 
_ asa pleasure which is purely of an intellectual nature. 
In England conversation is always of a general kind, 
and not the privilege of a few good talkers who expect a 
gallery ; and there is an impatience of those who aspire 
to the position and reputation of good talkers to 
the exclusion of every one else. In England it is 
. the accepted work of every clergyman to preach ; in 
other countries he is selected for his oratorical powers. 
In England every man likes to talk, and has no patience 
for the experiments of conversation, or the fine and 
delicate distinctions of speech and expression to which 
. the French language lends itself in so distinctive a 
manner. And we must not forget the clumsiness of 
the English language, the absence of all the graces and 
nuances of French, the fact that Englishmen talk more 
slowly than Frenchmen. Again, until late years the want 
of education among Englishwomen precluded them from 
taking the same lead in intellectual society as French- 
women—for the most brilliant members of the French 
Salon were women. These are a few of the causes 
. which prevented the Salon from flourishing in England ; 
but the fundamental difficulty, we believe, lay in the 
fact that it was not the sort of social enjoyment which 
recommended itself to English men and women. The 
great political strife of the early years of the nineteenth 
century threw all the intellectual vigour of England into 
the political arena, and admitted into society members 
of that class who acquired power by the passing of the 
Reform Bill, and the excitement and interest of social 
life centred itself in the great struggle which revolu- 
tionized the whole aspect of social life in this country. 

It seemed a few years ago as if the increasing size of 
society in England might tend to break it up into 

- cliques or smaller divisions, and that among some of 
these divisions a something akin to the Salon might 
grow out of its cosmopolitanism ; but that has not 
— to be the case, and the new elements which form 

nglish society seem to drift in an entirely opposite 
direction. The very prominent part which the younger 
generation take in society also precludes much in- 
tellectual development, for their enjoyments and recrea- 

_ tions lie in other channels, and society is more than ever 
composed of young people who govern and control its 
-actions. The influence of the young over society in 
England is one of the most singular developments of 
the end of the nineteenth century, and it is no exaggera- 
.tion to say that society is almost entirely guided and 
influenced by what pleases them. Their influence has 
made it much more lively and amusing, more varied ; 
but it has destroyed its serious character, and for the 
;moment prevented its becoming the centre of any con- 
_spicuously intellectual life. 

Perhaps, however, the real impossibility of finding a 
Salon rests on the fact that no one talks well nowadays. 
All conversation is personal, not abstract, and when 
such is the case it must degenerate into gossip. There 
is no time to think slowly, to talk with deliberation, or 
to choose one’s words and subjects with consideration, 
and, therefore, conversation is not worth listening to. 
Our language has become slipshod, interlarded with 
slang and Americanisms ; and, just as no one writes good 
-letters nowadays, so no one talks well. Why should 
they? No one would listen, and they most probably 
‘would be considered bores. One has watched with 
sadness the disappearance, one by one, of the band of 
‘men who till within the last thirty years were brilliant 
talkers, and whose conversation enlivened one’s dinner, 
and whose wit sharpened that of their companions. 
They are gone, and have left no one to take their places. 
dn the hurry-scurry of our daily life it is improbable 
‘that, we shall see a revival of the wits and talkers of 
ithe last years of the eighteenth century, which gave 
France its brilliant reputation, and of which even we 
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heard a faint echo here. Indeed, if life, with its keen 
pressure, is to continue, we shall be forced to adopt a 
language of sounds to express our want of ideas, as 
the shortest and most economical saving of time and 
thought. Mary JEUNE. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Second Notice.) 


| es would seem to have been the fashion of late years 

to hold in derision those parts of a picture which 
have not* been painted directly from Nature. Mr. 
Tuke, were he to paint a Ganymede, would probabl 
pay his landlady’s little boy a shilling a day to sit 
amongst the turnips in his kitchen garden. Mr. Watts 
has never performed experiments. With the narrow- 
ness that sometimes, fortunately, accompanies genius, 
he has been untouched by all influences and forms of 
beauty which have never directly appealed to him. 
From the beginning his aim has been the production of 
pictures with the highest possible standard of art; nor 
has he ever been tempted away from the task he has 
set himself by the allurements which beset men of a 
more nervously artistic temperament. ‘‘The Infancy 
of Jupiter” is a splendid example of Mr. Watts’s work. 
Magnificent in arrangement, gorgeous in colour, robust 
in drawing, it is redolent of that mysterious perfume of 
mastery which affects us in all great work. 

In the same room hangs a small canvas by Mr. 
Swan. As a picture-maker Mr. Swan has learned 
many things—as, for instance, that brown easily 
harmonizes with blue, that low tones look distin- 
guished, and that a nude back is the devil to paint. 
Whether the knowledge of these things constitutes 
mastery is, to us, a doubtful point. Mr. Swan has 
never been able to paint a nude back, nor to make 
brown and blue inharmonious. Were he to draw from 
casts of Barye’s animals for a year, he might some day 
take rank as a good animal-painter. 

Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., having painted even more ex- 
pression into the eyes of his dogs than into those of J. F. H. 
Read, Esq., is certain of unmitigated success. 190—‘‘ La 
Révolution ’—Diploma picture—we wish Mr. Prinsep 
would deposit these things somewhere else. We can 
only compliment Mr. Dicksee, R.A., on the excellence 
of his mother-of-pearl; let Mr. Tadema look to his 
laurels should the younger artist take to marble. It is 
a pity that the late President’s imposing canvas, 
‘* Clytie,” should have been placed in a frame supported 
by columns, taking into consideration the large column 
on the left of the picture itself. Mr. Davis, R.A., shows 
himself to be another Sidney Cooper of apple blossom as 
well as of sheep. ‘A Happy Valley,” by Mr. George 
Wetherbee, a very charming piece of work, is somewhat 
lost in so large a gallery. A very young painter, Mr. 
Wilfred von Glehn gives us no small promise of charm and 
individuality. Mr. Mouat Loudan’s portraits are always 
shallow, Professor Herkomer’s mostly always bad ; and 
Mr. Wells, R.A., has so little knowledge that he manages 
to finish his pictures. That kind of ability which 
makes shocking bad paintings Mr. Stanhope Forbes 
has to the full. Mr. George Boughton (R.A. elect) 
would do very pretty illustrations were he to devote his 
time to this agreeable pursuit. Mr. Alexander Howison 
gives us nothing new, but Mr. John Lavary has made 
great strides this year, and shows a very praiseworthy 
piece of work, sober and well studied, with a back- 
ground very ably brushed behind the figures. Mr. 
Swan’s ‘‘ Sirens” are about as artistic as those on board 
a P. & O. steamer. The praises which Mr. Gotch has 
lavished on God have been heard, and the trustees of 
the Chantrey Bequest were evidently inspired in pur- 
chasing his ‘ Alleluia.” Does Mr. Hacker, A.R.A., 
copy Mr. Solomon, A.R.A., or does Mr. Solomon crib 
Mr. Hacker? And if neither copies the other, whom, 
in the name of Mischief, are they both copying ? 

Mr. North is one of the few left to us who still con- 
tinues the fine convention of English landscape. Very 
charming in sentiment and colour are Mr. William 
Stott’s two canvases, deservedly well hung this year. 
We have seen better work by Mr. Douglas Robinson 
than the marine he shows here, tay pe a sober and 
unpretentious little canvas by Mr. Lewis Fry, “‘ The 
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Building of the New House.” We would recommend 
Mr. James Archer's ‘‘ Three Sisters” to the notice of 
the United Tea Company. After the experience of a 
lifetime, Mr. Abbey should know his public well. His 
‘Richard Duke of Gloster and the Lady Anne” is 
admirably calculated to please the cultured Bostonian, 
and would make an excellent frontispiece to ‘‘ Harper’s 
Magazine.” Asa painter of anecdote the Hon. John 
Collier is a fool beside any average Diisseldorfer. Mr. 
Edward Stott’s picture is somewhat lost in the crowd, 
but when discovered will prove comforting to the by 
this time weary wanderer. 

Both Mr. E. A. Walton and Mr. Arthur Melville 
show some excellent water-colours. We are scarcely 
possessed of that fine discernment which would enable us 
to distinguish between the rest of the fourth- and fifth- 
rate work which crowds the walls. Briefly they may be 
divided into two classes—firstly, the academic school, 
no longer alas! to be recognized by the scholarly per- 
fection of its work, but rather by the extreme hot- 
ness with which its followers fling their imagination 
on to the canvas; and, secondly, the grey school, 
of French extraction, whose partisans affect a fine 
humanity, obtained with the aid of young men at gates 
(latterly, we believe, changed into old women at 
windows), dogs, dying children, fishermen, blankets, 
and village orchestras; its landscape-painters still 
faithful to the rising moon and horses ploughing, or 
returning home. 

And these it is who are our most original painters ; 
for, in truth, since the beginning of things xo one has 
ever painted like them. 


TWO ITALIAN OPERAS. 


LL art forms are conventions, and all conventions 
appear ridiculous when they are superseded by 
new ones. The old Italian opera form is laughed at 
to-day as an absurdity by Wagnerians who see nothing 
absurd in a many legged monster with a donkey’s 
head uttering deep bass curses through a speaking- 
trumpet ; and perhaps to-morrow the Wagnerian 
music-drama and the many legged monsters will be 
laughed at by the apostles of a new and equally absurd 
convention. It is absolutely the first condition of the 
existence of an art that one shall be prepared to tolerate 
things ludicrously unlike anything to be found in real 
life ; and when (for instance) you have swallowed the 
camel of allowing the heroes and heroines to sing their 
woes at all, it is a little foolish to strain at the gnat of 
permitting them to sing in this rather than in that way, 
when both waysarealike preposterous. Itis not, therefore, 
on the score of its inherent absurdity that I should throw 
brickbats at Italian opera; any more than with the 
female dress of to-day before my eyes I should insist 
that a woman who wears the fashions of ten years ago 
is only fit to be incarcerated in a lunatic asylum; 
knowing, as I do, that the dress of ten years ago was 
not—and could not be—more absurd than the dress of 
to-day. The onlv reasonable objection that can be 
brought against Italian opera is that when it is sincere 
it offers what no one wants, and that when it tries to 
offer what every one wants it is not sincere. I cannot 
quite understand what this means, but will endeavour 
to explain. 

Italian opera was moulded to its present form chiefly 
by Gluck, before whose time it was less irrational than 
it became later. In the beginning it was music-drama 
of a pedantic kind; then it served as the opportunity 
for setting singers to deliver a series of beautiful songs 
for the delectation of an audience largely seated in the 
wings ; and finally Gluck, with his immense dramatic 
instinct and lack of lyrical invention, saw that 4 
securing a story worth the telling, and telling it well, 
and inserting songs and concerted. pieces only in 
situations where strong feelings demanded expression, 
and making his songs truthful expressions of those 
feelings, a form might be created which would enable 
him to lever out the best that was in him. Of these 
three periods of opera, the second was the luckiest ; 
for then the form entirely fulfilled its purpose. The sole 
function of the story was to provide a motive for song 
after song ; so that no one was scandalized or moved to 


laughter when the death of the hero was. re-enacted - most refined and voluptuous form of sensuality. What he” 
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because his death-song pleased the audience, or when 
the telling of the story was interrupted on any other 
equally ridiculous pretext. The characters were the 
merest puppets, or shadows of puppets; and there was no. 
reason why Julius Cesar should not be a male soprano 
and sing charmingly feminine florid airs. In a word, 
there was no drama nor pretence of drama in the old 
Italian form ; and those who can accept it as it is will find 
in many old Italian writers some perfect music of its sort, 
and in the Italian operas of Handel the divinest songs 
ever written, songs even more divine than Mozart’s. 
But the childish delight in lovely melodies and in abso- 
lute perfection of vocal art, at its highest in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, died out rapidly after 1750 ; 
and Italian opera became the medium of the vulgarest 
instead of the most refined kind of ear-tickling. How 
Gluck rebelled, and determined to ‘‘ reform” the opera- 
stage, and how in reforming it he was impelled to a 


large extent by a desire to find a medium through which - 


he could express himself, are matters well enough known 
to every one nowadays. Like every great teacher, he 
left no disciples ; for Mozart, the next master of Italian 
opera, was a hundred thousand miles away from him in 
intention, in method, and in achievement. He commenced 
where Gluck ended his pre-Reformation period ; and all 
his life his intention was to please first, and only in the 
second place to express himself. But so splendid were 
his gifts, so inevitably did he fit the lovely word to the 
thrilling thought, so lucky was he in the libretto of 
“Don Giovanni” (the luckiest libretto ever devised), 
that he went clean ahead not only of Gluck, but of 
Beethoven and every composer who has written opera 
since. 

His operas stand at the parting of the ways. In them 
we find the fullest measure of dramatic truth combined 
with the most delicious ear-tickling. But it is safe to 
say that Mozart is the only composer of Italian operas 
who ever succeeded in combining the two things thus, 
for in Gluck there is short measure of sheer beauty, 
and in Handel—who used the oldest form—-no attempt at 
drama. Mozart, like Gluck, had no disciples—only the 
second rate men have disciples ; but their example, and 
the tendency which they represented, had a curious 
result. Before their time all opera writers had been 
avowed ear-ticklers. But after them, and especially 
after Mozart, the old line of composers may be observed 
to have split up into two lines, the one doing the old 
ear-tickling business, the other trying to express dra- 
matic movement, and their thought and feeling, in the 
old medium. The first of these lines has not been 
broken to this day: Rossini came, and after Rossini, 
Donizetti, Auber, Bellini, Meyerbeer and the rest ; and 
ear-tickler follows ear-tickler unto thisday. The second 
line quickly split into those who, not content with the 
form, sought to alter it, and those who, quite content 
with it, went gaily on, turning out opera after opera 
dealing with modern subjects in the old-fashioned way. 
Of these last, Gounod must be reckoned the chief; and 
he began, not where Mozart left off, but with the 
Mozartean method of the ‘‘ Don Giovanni” period. 
Now it is of the very essence of the Italian opera of 
the Gluck-cum-Mozart model that it enables a composer 
to represent moments. The drama does not unfold 

dually as it does in the music-play with its continuous 
ow of music marking the subtlest changes. It unfolds 
in jerks, each number advancing it a stage; so that 
Gluck never got any appearance of continuity whatever, 
while Mozart got it only by the consummate tact with 
which he arranged his pictures, and by the exciting 
pace at which he passes them before us, so that the 
figures seem to move, as in the Kinetoscope, or its fore- 
runner the Wheel of Life. The Mozartean opera, when 
most dramatic, is a musical Wheel of Life. Gounod 
ssessed neither Mozart’s tact nor his fiery energy. 

either was called for in ‘‘ Faust,” which is not a 
drama, but a series of scenes, of crucial moments, 
from a drama; and since the moments were moments 
charged with the one feeling which Gounod appears 
to have felt very strongly or to have had the faculty 
for expressing, he is here at his very best. There was 
nothing spiritual in love as Gounod knew it: it was 
purely animal, though delicately animal ; and Marguerite 


remains, and will-remain, as the final expression of the — 
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had done in ‘“‘ Faust” he attempted to do again, with 
sundry differences, in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet”; and here 
the method which had served him so faithfully and so 
well in ‘‘ Faust” utterly broke down. In ‘‘ Faust” there 
were virtually but two characters, Faust and Marguerite, 
while in ‘‘Romeo” the stage was encumbered with 
Tybalt, Capulet, Mercutio, Laurent, and what would 
have been Mozart’s opportunity was his undoing. He 
could give none of them pungent or characteristic lar- 
guage; they are the merest Italian operatic puppets ; 
and it is only when they are off the stage that the opera 
shows any signs of life. In ‘‘Romeo” the passion 
was of a far more fiery quality than in ‘‘ Faust” ; and 
whereas in ‘‘ Faust” the passion, once aroused, remains 
at an even level until the Finale, where it merely 
becomes a little more intense, in ‘‘ Romeo” it is passion 
which gradually mounts to a tremendous climax in 
the Balcony scene, and in the Bedroom scene is 
strangely blended with chilly forebodings of death. 
The Mozartean method did not permit him to depict 
these metamorphoses and blendings of feeling —Mozart 
himself would have been hard pressed to do it ; and for 
want of the only method that might have enabled 
Gounod to do it, the Wagnerian method of con- 
tinuous development of typical themes, the unfolding of 
the drama hangs fire in every scene, not a scene ends 
at a higher pitch of feeling than it began. Thelast scene of 
all, the scene where a more sincere composer would have 
made his most stupendous effect, demanded at least 
sympathy with emotions for which Gounod at no time 
showed the slightest sympathy. He could give us the 
erotic fervour with which Romeo looks death in the 
eyes, but the mood preceding and indeed leading up 
to that fervour he could not give us, the mood which 
finds the world barren, ugly, and so repellant that 
death itself appears beautiful by comparison, the mood 
to which Christianity makes its strongest appeal. But 
it was not the subject which led to Gounod’s failure in 
‘*Romeo and Juliet.” He failed in every opera ex- 
cepting ‘‘ Faust,” and he failed because, lacking per- 
fect sincerity and perfect knowledge of his own powers, 
he endeavoured to express feelings he had never ex- 
rienced in a form which he would have felt at once to 

inadequate had he experienced them for ever so 
brief a moment. As Gounod failed in ‘‘ Romeo,” and 
in nearly every other opera, so every modern composer 
who tries to treat dramatic subjects in the old un- 
dramatic form has failed and will fail. The Italian 
opera was well enough for the purpose it was devised to 
serve ; but as soon as composers seek to put strenuous 
action, elaborately worked out situations, and the 
gradual growth and change of human passion into it, 
we feel that there must be a lack of artistic sincerity 
somewhere. Italian opera may offer all these things, 
the things that the age wants in its opera, but it can 
never be sincere in offering them, and art is the one 
place where insincerity is intolerable. 

But those who heard ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” at the 
opening of the Covent Garden season on Monday night, 
with Jean de Reszke and Eames in the title parts, may 
possibly prefer even the insincere and unsatisfactory form 
of Italian opera which it represents to the perfectly 
sincere and perfectly satisfactory kind represented by 
‘‘ La Favorita,” sung on Wednesday night. For, as I 
said, when Italian opera is sincere it offers what no one 
wants—ear-tickling, and ear-tickling, moreover, of a 
sort which is gone completely out of fashion. Donizetti 
was a genuine descendant of the true line of opera 
composers upon whom Gluck laid his curse; and 
he spent his life in devising pleasant noises to 
make his patrons’ evenings pass agreeably. I 
cannot believe that any one ever yet understood 
what ‘‘ La Favorita” is all about, or that any one ever 
wanted to understand. It is a series of songs of the 
inanest and insanest sort, without a single expressive 
bar, or a single tone-pattern which is beautiful regarded 
simply as a pattern. Even the famous ‘‘ Spirto Gentil ” 
is merely a stream of the brackish water that flowed, 
day and night, from Donizetti’s pen, only it happens to 
be a little clearer than usual. But those tunes, so feeble 
and insipid now, pleased the ears of the time when Lord 
Steyne went to the opera for a momentary respite from 
boredom and to recruit his harem from the ballet- 
corps ; and Donizetti wrote them with no intention of 
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posing as a grand composer, but simply as a humble 
purveyor of sweetmeats. In those days there was 
no music-hall and the opera had to serve its pur- 
pose: hence the slight confusion which results in 
Donizetti, poor soul, being thought a_ better 
man than Mr. Jacobi is thought at the present 
time, although Mr. Jacobi cannot have less than a thou- 
sand times Donizetti’s brains and invention. Mr. 
Jacobi’s music is capital in its place; but I doubt 
whether it will be revived fifty years hence ; and but for 
the fact that Donizetti was an opera-composer (and 
Mozart and Gluck were opera-composers, too!) it is 
pretty certain that not the united prayers of Patti, 
Albani, Melba and Eames would induce Sir Augustus 
Harris to resurrect ‘‘ La Favorita.” Even up-to-date 
ear-tickling is not popular now in the opera-house : we 
go to the music-hall for it ; and we don’t want to pay a 
guinea at the opera to be tickled in a way that arouses 
no pleasurable sensations. Those terrific tonic and 
dominant passages for the trombones, sounding like the 
furious sawing of logs of wood, only make us laugh ; and 
pretty tootlings of the flutes have long been done better 
and overdone elsewhere. I have no space to speak of 
the excellent way in which this and many of this week’s 
operas have been mounted; of the splendours of the 
band when Mancinelli conducted; or of the successes 
made by Miss Hudleston and Jean de Reszke. As for 
Madame Mantelli and Mr. Cremonini, for whose sakes 
‘* La Favorita” was revived, I am more likely to cross 
the street to avoid them than to hear them again. 


J. F. R. 
HENRY IV. 


“Henry IV.” Part I. Haymarket Theatre. 8 May, 
1896. 


HIS is a miserably incompetent world. The average 
doctor is a walking compound of natural ignorance 

and acquired witchcraft, who kills your favourite child, 
wrecks your wife’s health, and orders you into habits of 
nervous dram-drinking before you have the courage to 
send him about his business, and take your chance like 
a gentleman. The average lawyer is a nincompoop, 
who contradicts your perfectly sound impressions on 
notorious points of law, involves you in litigation when 
your case is hopeless, compromises when your success 
is certain, and cannot even make your will without 
securing the utter defeat of your intentions if any one 
takes the trouble to dispute them. And so on, down to 
the bootmaker whose boots you have to make your 
tortured feet fit, and the tailor who clothes you as if 
you were a cast-iron hot-water apparatus. You imagine 
that these people have professions; and you find that 
what they have is only, in the correct old word, their 
‘* mystery "—a humbug, like all mysteries. And yet, 
how we help to keep up the humbug! I know men of 
quite exceptional intelligence—men so sceptical that 
they have freed their minds from all philosophic and 
religious dogma, who nevertheless read the ‘‘ Lancet” 
and the ‘ British Medical Journal” from end to end 
every week as devoutly as any superstitious washer- 
woman ever read ‘‘ Zadkiel”’ or ‘‘ Old Moore,” and not 
only believe it all, but long tremblingly for the next 
symptom that will give them an excuse for calling in 
the medicine man to mistake typhoid fever for influenza 
or paint their tonsils with caustic when their kidneys 
are out of order. Every week they have some joyful 
tidings for me. Another disease has been traced to its 
germ ; an infallible destroyer of that germ has been 
discovered ; the disease has been annihilated. What 
wonderful triumphs has not science enjoyed in my time ! 
Smallpox has been made totally impossible ; hydro- 
phobia has vanished; epilepsy has yielded to the simplest 
of operations ; the pangs of angina pectoris have been 
relieved as if by magic ; consumption is a dream of the 
past ; and now there is to be no more diphtheria. Instead 
of vainly seeking, as of old, for a universal remedy, we 
are the proud discoverers of a dozen, and can change with 
the fashion from one to another. Mercury, salicylic acid, 
iodide and bromide of potassium, hashed thyroid, anti- 
pyrine, with lymphs innumerable: there they are, 
making us all safe and happy until we are unfortunate 
enough to fall down in a fit, or get bitten by a mad 
dog, or fall sick with an ugly rash and a bad pain in 
our backs, when we promptly place ourselves in the 
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hands of the very gentleman who wrote to the ‘‘ Times ” 
to pledge his honour and reputation, founded on a 
pyramid of vivisected rabbits, that such things could 
never happen again. Depend upon it, if Macbeth had 
killed Macduff, he would have gone back to the Witches 
next day to ask their advice as to the best way of deal- 
ing with Malcolm. 

It is the same with all the professions. I have other 
friends who are law-mad—who believe that lawyers are 
wise, judges high-minded and impartial, juries infallible, 
and codes on the brink of perfection. The military-mad 
and the clergy-mad stalk at large throughout the king- 
dom. Men believe in the professions as they believe in 
ghosts, because they want to believe in them. Fact- 
blindness—the most common sort of blindness—and the 
resolute lying of respectable men, keep up the illusion. 
No mortal, however hard-headed, can feel very safe in 
his attempts to sift the gold of fact and efficiency out of 
the huge rubbish-heap of professionalism. 

My own weakness is neither medicine, nor law, nor 
tailoring, nor any of the respectable departments of 
bogusdom. It is the theatre. The mystery-man who 
takes me in is not the doctor nor the lawyer, but the 
actor. In this column I have prated again and again 
of the mission of the theatre, the art of the actor, of 
his labour, his skill, his knowledge, his importance as 
a civilizing agent, his function as a spiritual doctor. 
Surely I have been in this the most ridiculous of all 
dupes. But before you lay me down in derision, never 
to read my articles again, hear my excuse. There is 
one sort of human accomplishment that cannot be dis- 
missed as a figment of the spectator’s imagination. 
The skill with which a man does that which he has 
done every day for twenty years is no illusion. When the 
Operative at his mule in the cotton-mill pieces the broken 
yarn, when Paderewski at his Erard grand plays a sonata, 
he is not hypnotizing you, or inviting you to make- 
believe. He is actually doing things that would be 
miracles if done by an untrained man. Or take him 
who, with no eye to cotton cloth or the interpreta- 
tion of Beethoven, does difficult things for the sake of 
their difficulty, simply as marvels: for instance, the 
acrobat. You cannot deny the reality of his feats. 
His complete physical self-possession, his ambidexterous 
grace, his power of making several deliberate move- 
ments in the space of a pang of terror—as when, for 
example, he will coolly alter the disposition of his body 
at a given moment, whilst he is falling headlong through 
the air: all these accomplishments of his really exist, 
and are by no means the product of the imagination of 
an innocent clergyman, sitting in the auditorium with 
his nose buried in a volume of Shakspeare, and ready 
to take the word of the newspapers next day for what 
is happening on the stage. Now, am I to be greatly 
blamed for having supposed that the actor was a 
genuinely skilled artist like the acrobat, only adding to 
the skilled mastery of his powers of movement a mastery 
of his powers of speech, with an ear for verse, a sense 
of character, a cultivated faculty of observation and 
mimicry, and such higher qualities as Nature might 
throw into the bargain? There were great examples to 
mislead me: Kean was a harlequin as well as a Hamlet ; 
Duse’s Camille is positively enthralling as an exhibition 
of the gymnastics of perfect suppleness and grace ; and 
I have seen Salvini come out before the curtain 
to accept a trophy from an admirer in a stage box 
with more art and more fascination—the whole thing 
being carried out in strict accordance with certain 
rules of his art—than an ordinary skirt dancer 
could get into the clumsy imposture she calls dancing 
after two years’ hard practice. Further, it has been a 
matter of common observation in my generation that 
the burlesque of the Byron-Farnie-Reece-Burnand period 
did not, as it turned out, prove a bad training for the 
people who played in it. Nobody will contend, I imagine, 
that the training was intellectual: the secret lay in the 
music, the dancing, the marching, the fantastic walks 
round, the boundless scope for physical agility, the 
premium which the very barrenness and vulgarity of 
the entertainment placed on personal feats; and on 
mimicry. Even that terrible stage calamity the stock 
actor of the old régime learnt something more from the 
Christmas pantomime than he would have known with- 
out it. 
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I plead then that acting is potentially an artistic pro- 
fession, and that by training and practice a person can 
qualify himself or herself to come to a manager or author 
and say, ‘‘ Within the limits imposed by my age and 
sex, I can do all the ordinary work of the stage with 
perfect certainty. I know my vowels and consonants 
as a phonetic expert, and can speak so as to arrest the 
attention of the audience whenever I open my mouth, 
forcibly, delicately, roughly, smoothly, prettily, harshly, 
authoritatively, submissively, but always artistically, 
just as you want it. I can sit, stand, fall, get up, walk, 
dance, and otherwise use my body with the com- 
plete command of it that marks the physical artist.” 
An actor might know all this, and yet, for want of the 
power to interpret an author’s text and invent the appro- 
priate physical expression for it, never, without coaching, 
get beyond Rosencrantz or Seyton. Itis, therefore, only 
the minimum qualification of a skilled stage hand ; and | 
if an actor is not that, then he is merely a stage- 
struck unskilled labourer or handy man, and his 
*‘conceptions”’ of Ibsen or Shakspeare are mere im- 
pertinences. I naturally concluded that the minimum 
was in force, and acting a real profession. Alas! that 
only proves that my desire and hope got the better of 
my observation—my imagination of my experience. 

However, I am cured now. It is all a delusion: 
there is no profession, no art, no skill about the business 
at all. We have no actors: we have only authors, and 
not many of them. When Mendelssohn composed 
**Son and Stranger” for an amateur performance, he 
found that the bass could only sing one note. So he 
wrote the bass part all on that one note; and when it 
came to the fateful night, the bass failed even at that. 
Our authors do as Mendelssohn did. They find that 
the actors have only one note, or perhaps, if they 
are very clever, half a dozen. So their parts are confined 
to these notes, often with the same result as in Men- 
delssohn’s case. If you doubt me, go and see ‘‘ Henry 
IV.” at the Haymarket. It is as good work as our 
stage can do; but the man who says that it is skilled 
work has neither eyes nor ears ; the man who mistakes 
it for intelligent work has no brains; the man who 
finds it even good fun may be capable of Christy Min- 
strelsy but not of Shakspeare. Everything that charm 
of style, rich humour, and vivid and natural characteriza- 
tion can do for a play are badly wanted by ‘‘ Henry IV.,” 
which has neither the romantic beauty of Shakspeare’s 
earlier plays northe tragic greatness of the later ones. One 
can hardly forgive Shakspeare quite for the worldly 
phase in which he tried to thrust such a Jingo hero 
as his Harry V. down our throats. The combina- 
tion of conventional propriety and brute masterfulness 
in his public capacity with a low-lived blackguardism in 
his private tastes is not a pleasant one. No doubt he 
is true to nature as a picture of what is by no 
means uncommon in English society, an able young 
Philistine inheriting high position and authority, which 
he holds on to and goes through’ with by keeping a 
tight grip on his conventional and legal advantages, 
but who would have been quite in his place if he had 
been born a gamekeeper or a farmer. We do not in 
the first part of ‘‘ Henry IV.” see Harry sending Mrs. 
Quick!y and Doll Tearsheet to the whipping-post, or 
handing over Falstaff to the Lord Chief Justice with a 
sanctimonious lecture; but he repeatedly makes it 
clear that he will turn on them later on, and that his 
self-indulgent good-fellowship with them is consciously 
and deliberately treacherous. His popularity, there- 
fore, is like that of a prizefighter : nobody feels for him 
as for Romeo or Hamlet. Hotspur, too, though he is 
stimulating as ginger cordial is stimulating, is hardly 
better than his horse; and King Bolingbroke, pre- 
occupied with his crown exactly as a miser is preoccupied 
with his money, is equally useless as a refuge for our 
affections, which are thus thrown back undivided on 
Falstaff, the most human person in the play, but none 
the less a besotted and disgusting old wretch. And 
there is neither any subtlety nor (for Shakspeare) much 
poetry in the presentation of all these characters. They 
are labelled and described and insisted upon with the 
roughest directness ; and their reality and their humour 
can alone save them from the unpopularity of their 
unlovableness and the tedium of their obviousness. 
Fortunately, they offer capital opportunities for in- 
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teresting acting. Bolingbroke’s long discourse to his 
son on the means by which he struck the imagination 
and enlisted the snobbery of the English people gives 
the actor a chance comparable to the crafty early scenes 
in ‘ Richelieu.” Prince Hal’s humour is seasoned 
with sportsmanlike cruelty and the insolence of con- 
scious mastery and contempt to the point of occasion- 
ally making one shudder. Hotspur is full of energy ; 
and Falstaff is, of course, an unrivalled part for the 
right sort of comedian. Well acted, then, the play is 
a good one in spite of there not being a single tear in 
it. Ill acted—O heavens ! 

Of the four leading parts, the easiest—Hotspur— 
becomes pre-eminent at the Haymarket, not so much 
by Mr. Lewis Waller’s superiority to the rest as by their 
inferiority to him. Some of the things he did were 
astonishing in an actor of his rank. At the end of each 
of his first vehement speeches, he strode right down 
the stage and across to the prompt side of the pro- 
scenium on the frankest barnstorming principles, repeat- 
ing this absurd ‘‘ cross”—a well-known convention of 
the booth for catching applause—three times, step for 
step, without a pretence of any dramatic motive. In 
the camp scene before the battle of Shrewsbury, he did 
just what I blamed Miss Violet Vanbrugh for trying to 
do in ‘‘ Monsieur de Paris”: that is, to carry through 
a long crescendo of excitement by main force after 
beginning fortissimo. Would it be too farfetched 
to recommend Mr. Waller to study how Mozart, in 
rushing an operatic movement to a spirited conclusion, 
knew how to make it, when apparently already at its 
utmost, seem to bound forward by a sudden pianissimo 
and lightsome change of step, the speed and force 
of the execution being actually reduced instead of 
intensified by the change? Such skilled, resourceful 
husbandry is the secret of all effects of this kind ; and 
it is in the entire absence of such husbandry that 
Mr. Waller showed how our miserable theatre has 
left him still a novice for the purposes of a part which he 
is fully equipped by nature to play with most brilliant suc- 
cess, and which he did play very strikingly considering 
he was not in the least sure how to set about it, and 
hardly dared to stop blazing away at full pitch for an 
instant lest the part should drop flat on the boards. 
Mr. Mollison presented us with an assortment of 
effects, and tones, and poses which had no reference, as 
far as I could discover, to the part of Bolingbroke at 
any single point. I did not catch a glimpse of the 
character from one end of his performance to the other, 
and so must conclude that Shakspeare has failed to 
convey his intention to him. Mr. Gillmore’s way of 
playing Hal was as bad as the traditional way of 
playing Sheridan. He rattled and swaggered and 
roystered, and followed every sentence with a forced 
explosion of mirthless laughter, evidently believing 
that, as Prince Hal was reputed to be a humorous 
character, it was his business to laugh at him. Like 
most of his colleagues, he became more tolerable in the 
plain sailing of the battle scene, where the parts lose 
their individuality in the general warlike excitement, 
and an energetic display of the commonest sort of 
emotion suffices. Mr. Tree only wants one thing to 
make him an excellent Falstaff, and that is to get born 
over again as unlike himself as possible. No doubt, in 
the course of a month or two, when he begins to pick 
up a few of the lines of the part, he will improve 
on his first effort; but he will never be even 
a moderately good Falstaff. The basket-work figure, 
as expressionless as that of a Jack in the Green; 
the face, with the pathetic wandering eye of Captain 
Swift belying such suggestion of character as the life- 
less mask of paint and haircan give ; the voice, coarsened, 
vulgarized, and falsified without being enriched or 
coloured ; the hopeless efforts of the romantic imagina- 
tive actor, touching only in unhappy parts, to play the 
comedian by dint of mechanical horseplay : all that is 
hopeless, irremediable. Mr. Tree might as well try to 


play Juliet ; and if he were wise he would hand over his 
Re and his breadbasket to Mr. Lionel Brough, whose 
ardolph has the true comic force which Mr. Tree never 
attains for a moment. 
Two ideas have been borrowed from the last London 
revival of ‘‘ Henry V.” by Mr. Coleman at the Queen’s 
Theatre in, Long. Acre. One is the motionless battle 
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tableau, which is only Mr. Coleman’s Agincourt over 
again, and which might just as well be cut out of card- 
board. The other is the casting of Miss Kate Phillips 
for Mrs. Quickly. As Mrs. Quickly is plainly a slovenly, 
greasy, Gampish old creature, and Miss Phillips is 
unalterably trim, smart, and bright, a worse choice 
could not have been made. One would like to have seen 
Miss Mansfield in the part. Mrs. Tree, as Lady Percy, 
did what I have never seen her do before: that is, 
played her part stupidly. The laws of nature seem to 
be suspended when Shakspeare is in question. A Lady 
Percy who is sentimentally affectionate, who recites 
her remonstrance with Percy in the vein of Clarence’s 
dream in “‘ Richard III.,” and who comes on the stage 
to share the applause elicited by the combats in the 
battle of Shrewsbury, only makes me rub my eyes and 
wonder whether I am dreaming. 

Besides Mr. Lionel Brough and Mr. Lewis Waller, 
there were three performers who came off with credit. 
Mr. Holman Clark played Glendower like a reasonable 
man who could read a Shakspearean play and under- 
stand it—a most exceptional achievement in his pro- 
fession, as it appears. Mr. ]). J. Williams, who played 
William in ‘As You Like It” the other day at the 
Metropole, and played him well, was a Smike-like and 
effective Francis; and Miss Marion Evans was a most 
musical Lady Mortimer, both in her Welsh song and 
Welsh speech. 

The chief merit of the production is that the play has 
been accepted from Shakspeare mainly as he wrote it. 
There are cuts, of course, the worst of them being the 
sacrifice of the nocturnal innyard scene, a mutilation 
which takes the reality and country midnight fresh- 
ness from the Gadshill robbery, and reduces it to a 
vapid interlude of horseplay. But the object of these 
cuts is to save time: there is no alteration or hotch- 
potch, and consequently no suspicion of any attempt to 
demonstrate the superiority of the manager’s taste and 
judgment to Shakspeare’s, in the Daly fashion. This 
ought to pass as a matter of course ; but as things are 
at present it must be acknowledged as highly honour- 
able to Mr. Tree. However, it is not my cue just now 
to pay Mr. Tree compliments. His ours de force in the 
art of make-up do not impose on me: any man can get 
into a wicker barrel and pretend to be Falstaff, or put 
on a false nose and call himself Svengali. Such tricks 
may very well be left to the music-halls: they are alto- 
gether unworthy of an artist of Mr. Tree’s pretensions. 
When he returns to the serious pursuit of his art by 
playing a part into which he can sincerely enter with- 
out disguise or mechanical denaturalization, may I be 
there to see! Until then let him guard the Haymarket 
doors against me ; for I like him best when he is most 
himself. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


MB pworys was a good demand for money during the 
past week, chiefly because of the needs of the Stock 
Exchange Settlement. Whilst on Monday and Tuesday 
the rate for day-to-day loans and for short fixtures 
was ‘ per cent., on Wednesday it varied between 
2 and 1 per cent., and on Thursday 1 to 2 per 
cent. was asked. The demand for money had its 
effect on the Discount Market, which was stronger 
than it has been of late. The discount rate rose 
from } per cent. on Monday for three, four, and six 
months’ bills to 1 per cent. on Thursday. The Bank 
rate remains unchanged. On the Stock Exchange the 
Settlement chiefly occupied attention. The general 
tone of the markets was favourable, based partly on the 
hope that lenient sentences will be passed on the 
prisoners at Pretoria. Consols which on Monday and 
Tuesday declined to 111%; for money, and 111}} for the 
account, recovered on Thursday to 111}% for money and 
112 for the account. 
and scarce. Colonial stocks were inclined to be firmer. 


Home Railways were firm as a whole during the 
week, despite the Settlement, with the exception of the 
Scotch lines, in which a good deal of selling took place 
owing to rumours of another strike. Reports in con- 
nexion with the Chefoo incident, and a possible imbroglio 


with Russia, temporarily 


Home Corporations were strong - 


affected-‘the market-on Tues-("* 
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day ; but on Thursday the favourable traffic returns, and 
the advance in Government stocks, gave a better 
tone. Among the more noteworthy traffic returns were 
those of the Scotch lines, the Caledonian showing an in- 
crease of £3,622, and the North British one of 4 2,682, 
’ upon increases of £6,000 and £3,500 last year respec- 
tively. Of the English lines, the North-Eastern showed 
an increase of £7,576, which follows on a decrease last 
year of £6,000. American Railways were at the begin- 
ning of the week unfavourably affected by the new 
development in the political situation between Spain 
and the United States. Later in the week the market 
recovered somewhat, owing to the satisfactory traffic 
receipts and the general belief that the Cuban affair 
will be settled by peaceable means. Canadian Pacific 
shares fluctuated between 61 and 613; whilst Grand 
Trunk stocks and Mexican Railways showed a slight 


upward tendency. 


There was increased activity in the South American 
Market, and even ‘“ Brazilians” advanced; but the 
Report just issued by our Foreign Office more than 
confirmed the unfavourable opinion we have repeatedly 
expressed about Brazilian finances. If the estimated 
expenditure of Brazil, which before the Republic 
averaged about 151,000,000 milreis, is to be in future 
about 389,000,000 milreis, it is clear that the piling-up 
of deficits will go on as before. According to the telegram 
from Riode Janeiroin yesterday's ‘‘ Times,” the President 
stated on Thursday, in his Message to Congress, that 
* the deficit of last year amounts to about 35,000,000 
milreis.”” Meanwhile we hear that the Brazilian 
Government has contracted with the Deutsche Brazil- 
ianische Bank, the Banco do Brasil, and Messrs. Wille 
Schmillinsky, of Rio de Janeiro, for an advance of 
41,000,000 by three months’ drafts on England and 
Germany, and this may perhaps account for the recent 
improvement in the exchange. 


Argentine stocks were particularly lively, at advancing 
prices, and we are now waiting for the full details of 
the Unification scheme. As attempts are again being 
made to unload here the recently issued National 
Cedulas F, we should advise investors to be cautious, 
and we refer them to what we said upon the subject in 
our number of 28 March. The gold premium still 
remains between 208 and 209. Uruguay Three-and-a- 
Half per Cents were better. There is, fortunately, 
no paper currency in Uruguay, but the chief object of 
the projected State Bank is probably to introduce that 
fatal form of currency into the country. ‘‘ Chilians” 
were unchanged. 


With the exception of dealings in South American 
securities, business was quiet in the Foreign Market. 
“Italians” rose nearly 1 per cent., in consequence of 
the pacific policy pursued in regard to Massowah. 
Spanish stock recovered to some extent from its 
recent drop ; but neither the financial nor the political 
outlook is promising. Egyptian, Russian, and Turkish 
stocks, and Ottoman Bank shares, were steady. The 
new Turkish Five per Cent. Loan of about £ 3,000,000 
is to come out on the 18th inst. The new China 
Loan keeps at about 2} premium. In the general 
Mining Market there was some demand for Indian 
securities, but otherwise little business was done. 
Prices in the South African Market, after falling slightly 
in the early part of the week, in consequence of the 
unfavourable news from Pretoria, recovered later on, and 
became more buoyant on the expectation of mild sen- 
tences for the prisoners. Owing to the favourable posi- 
tion of copper, Rio Tinto shares have advanced about 
325. since last Saturday. Silver, after declining to 

@., improved again on Thursday to 31'g¢., but 
upee-paper remains at about 638. 


We are informed that the 44,000,000 capital of the 
Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company has been largely over- 
subscribed, and we have reason to believe that this 
successful result was in no small measure due to the 
admirable manner in which the prospectus of the 
Company was advertised and circulated. We understand 
that the firm of Walter Judd, Limited, was responsible 
for these arrangements, and it appears to us that this 
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firm deserves all credit for its enterprise in the matter. 
We are glad of the opportunity of saying this, because 
it is too much the fashion nowadays for certain adver- 
tising agents to lose sight of their clients’ interests in their 
anxiety to snatch a high rate of profit for themselves. It 
is evident from the list of newspapers in which the pro- 
spectus appeared that the firm of Walter Judd, Limited, 
advertised the Dunlop Company in a perfectly conscien- 
tious manner ; and we draw attention to the circumstance 
as being an example which might very well be more gene- 
rally followed. Our readers may remember the article 
which appeared in our issue of 2 March on ‘‘ Company 
Prospectus Advertising.” No amount of advertising 
can make a bad prospectus succeed, but it takes very 
little mismanagement or inattention to spoil the chances 
of a good one. 


In connexion with our promised criticism of the 
reconstruction of Bovril, Limited, we have received a 
letter from the managing director of that Company, in 
which he invites our attention to some particulars of 
the new scheme, which he thinks we might possibly 
not have before us. These particulars have reached us 
so late in the week, that we must defer dealing with the 
matter until our next issue. 


The Great Horseless Carriage Company, Limited, 
with a capital of £750,000, is a concern which is about 
to be brought before the public. We have good reasons 
for advising investors to have nothing whatever to do 


with this Company. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


JONES & HIGGINS, LIMITED. 


We have received a number of letters from corre- 
spondents and others applauding the views expressed 
in our last issue as to the association of Messrs. Coates, 
Son, & Co., the stockbrokers, with the promotion of 
Jones & Higgins, Limited. Some of these letters indi- 
cate a pretty general feeling as to the laxity occasionally 
exhibited by the Committee of the Stock Exchange in 
connexion with matters which are fast becoming a 
public scandal, whilst others refer to the ‘‘ rigging” 
which is alleged to be going on in the shares of Jones 
& Higgins, Limited. We publish two letters, each 
representative of the different views expressed. , 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 
Croypon, 11 May, 1896. 

Sir,—I have read your interesting article of last 
Saturday on Messrs. Cooma, Son, & Co.’s prospectus. 
What the average investor would like to know is, why 
the Stock Exchange Committee, whose very capable 
Secretary is a barrister, and also an expert in Company 
law, allows the settlement and quotation of shares in 
companies whose prospectuses are so conspicuously 
unfair to investors. If Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co,’s 
‘‘verbal” contract involved the refusal of settlement 
and quotation in regard to Jones & Higgins, Limited, 
no great harm would be done, for the public, who are, 
after all, the supporters of the Stock Exchange, would 


be protected. I enclose my card, and sign myself, 
A SOLiciTor. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Ear’s Court, S.W., 12 May, 1896. 

Sir,—I can heartily endorse the sentiments expressed 
in your issue of the oth inst., relative to Messrs. Coates, 
Son, & Co.’s issue of Jones & Higgins, Limited. I con- 
sider the waiver clause to which you take exception 
especially objectionable. I am also inclined to think 
that these shares have been rigged up to the present 
absurd prices for the purpose of market manipulation. 
According to the terms expressed in the prospectus, 
even if the alleged rate of profit is maintained, it would 
be morally impossible for the ordinary shareholders to 
receive a bonus of more than 2 per cent. over and above 
the dividend ‘‘estimated ” in the prospectus. Surely the 
shares in a drapery establishment at Peckham are not 
such a gilt-edged security that investors should be satis* 
fied with a yield of, say, 34 percent. The pubiished 
41 shares appears at this early stage 
quite unwarranted.—Yours, &c., Cc. 
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We do not know if it is the fact that Messrs. 
Coates, Son, & Co. are engaged in running up the shares 
of Jones & Higgins, Limited, but that they have been 
parties to that kind of thing in connexion with other 
companies which they have brought out we are well 
aware. In regard to Jones & Higgins, however, it is 
a little singular that the subscription lists only re- 
mained open a short time, and that tolerably early 
applicants for shares were, according to our informa- 
tion, ‘‘ disappointed.” We cannot understand their 
disappointment, for we think they are to be congratu- 
lated ; but we refuse to believe that the public made 
such frenzied application for the shares of this Peckham 
drapery concern. 


NEW INCANDESCENT (SUNLIGHT PATENT) GAS 
LIGHTING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


We owe the appearance of the New Incandescent 
(Sunlight Patent) Gas Lighting Company, Limited, to a 
very recent decision in the Law Courts, but intending 
investors must not forget that the Sunlight Company 
has probably another appeal to fight before it can safely 
claim that its patents are not infringements of the 
Welsbach system. The fact that this Company has been 
brought out in a great hurry, and before the matters 
legally in dispute are anything like settled, does not 
induce us to take a too favourable view of its pro- 
spects. Our doubts are very much strengthened when 
we turn to the Company’s Memorandum of Association. 
According to this document the Company has powers to 
transact every imaginable form of financial and general 
business quite apart from, and to the almost total ex- 
clusion of, the purpose of incandescent lighting for 
which it is supposed to have been formed. 


METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL STORES, LIMITED. 


Not the least singular circumstance in connexion with 
the Metropolitan and Provincial Stores, Limited, is the 
fact that, although it was registered on 1 May witha 
capital of £100 only, it blossomed forth into the outer 
world on Tuesday last with the considerably enlarged 
capital of £350,000. We scarcely think further com- 
ment is necessary; but we may add that Messrs. 
Williams & Neville are the ‘‘ solicitors,” and Messrs. 
E. Layton, Bennett, & Co., the company-promoting 
** auditors ” of this curious project. 


THE BULLION CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


It is stated that the Bullion Corporation, Limited, has 
been formed ‘‘to acquire by purchase, subscription, or 
otherwise ” the shares or debentures of different compa- 
nies, and also ‘‘ to finance companies requiring further 
capital.” These are aims and objects which do not com- 
mand our sympathy, more especially when we observe 
that a subscription of no less than 4 303,000 is required 
for the purpose of endeavouring to realize them. All 
that the Bullion Corporation with this huge amount 
of capital ‘‘takes over” is a little money-lending con- 
cern called the Bullion Syndicate, Limited, which was 
brought into existence only a few months ago with a 
capital of £10,000. We observe that Messrs. Monk- 
house, Goddard, Stoneham, & Co. figure as auditors to 
the Bullion Corporation, Limited, and, having noticed 
this, we are not surprised to see the name of Mr. S. D. 
Stoneham upon the directorate. We also perceive that 
Mr. G. A. Phillips, the stockbroker, appears as a director 
of this concern, and it is worthy of note that the offices 
of the ‘‘Corporation” are at Mr. G. A. Phillips’s own 
address—namely, 70 Cornhill, E.C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BARON HIRSCH’S TESTAMENT. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Lonpvon, 13 May, 1806. 


EAR “‘Saturpay,”—The papers have made the most 
extraordinary hash of Baron Hirsch’s testament. 
Yet the facts are clear enough. His wife is to have 
all his fortune, save some charitable bequests, and she 
is to hold the Hirsch millions in trust for the girl 
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called Lucienne de Hirsch, an illegitimate daughter of 
his son and a French governess. The sister of Baroness 
Hirsch, Mme. Montefiore Levi (called Lenski in Reuter 
and the English papers), has now assumed the position 
of guardian of the child. The English papers have 
translated this word ‘‘ gouvernante” as ‘‘ governess,” 
and so made it appear that Mme. Montefiore Levi, née 
Bischoffsheim, who is one of the wealthiest women in 
Europe in her own right and owner of half the castles 
in Belgium, is employed as a kind of upper servant. 
Every one agrees that Lucienne de Hirsch, who will 
in time be the greatest heiress in the world, is an ex- 
quisite child, and those who have met her mother are 
untiring in praise of a very charming woman. At first 
the mother would not consent to let her daughter be 
brought up by Mme. Montefiore Levi, who is noted 
as being a strict Jew. But when Mme. Montefiore Levi 
consented to bring up the child as a Catholic, the 
mother yielded reluctantly for her child’s sake. The 
child has now her own priest and her own little chapel— 
in fact, is being brought up as a strict Catholic. If she 
is not spoilt by all this and the inheritance of the 
twenty millions sterling, she must indeed be a wonder. 
Yours, &c. A Constant READER. 


MR. CECIL RHODES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Lonpon, 10 May, 1896. 


Sir,—I have just read your very able article on the 
question of the responsibility of Mr. Cecil Rhodes for 
the Jameson raid. [I note you are going to write another 
article next week. Now two or three points present 
themselves to me outside the precise question at issue. 

1. Had Garibaldi failed in Azs raid on Naples, would 
you have considered his conduct as villanous as you 
paint that of Mr. Rhodes ? 

2. It has always been the custom of great men 
(Napoleon notably) to disavow unsuccessful instru- 
ments. Why should Mr. Rhodes cover himself with 
‘‘indelible disgrace” when he follows such good 
example ? 

3- Does it not strike you in reading the letter of your 
correspondent from Pretoria that now, as of old, 

In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 

' Is giving too little, and asking too much ? 

Yours, &c. INQUIRER. 


We will take in turn the two chief points raised in ‘‘ In- 
quirer’s ” interesting letter. First of all, we fail to see 
any parallel between the careers of Garibaldi and Mr. 
Rhodes. To begin with, Garibaldi died a poor man, 
although he might, without any detriment to his honour, 
have accepted sums of money which were offered to 
him again and again. Moreover, Garibaldi risked his 
own life in carrying out his designs for the liberation 
of Italy, and was, indeed, on one occasion severely 
wounded. That the motives of Garibaldi were pure and 
disinterested is universally admitted. The second point 
our correspondent raises concerns Napoleon's repudia- 
tion of unsuccessful instruments. But surely ‘‘ Inquirer ” 
cannot urge that Napoleon’s example in this respect is 
a ‘‘good example”? Such repudiations were part of 
the extraordinary meanness which was a defect of 
Napoleon’s character ; and it is not, after all, the weak-. 
ness of a great man that should be held up for the 
imitation of mankind. 

There is, however, something in the protest of 
** Inquirer” which we think worthy of particular 
remark. The language we used regarding Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes in our Supplement last week was, perhaps, too 
strong. Mr. Rhodes has done nothing as bad as 
Warren Hastings did; and yet Warren Hastings lives 
in English history as a man who rendered great ser- 
vices to the empire. History will probably deal with 
Mr. Rhodes in much the same way, and his name will 
descend to posterity as that of a man who acquired 
for his country the Ainter/and, and with it the Empire, 
of South Africa. There is, indeed, no reason why our 
perception of Mr. Rhodes’s faults should blind us to 
his achievements, any more than our appreciation of 
his achievements should prevent us from seeing his 
shortcomings.—Ep. S. RJ} 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE PLAGUE-SPOT IN THE TRANSVAAL 
STATE. 


Nor shows more clearly the profound ignor- 
ance of the Transvaal cherished by British jour- 
nalists, and by the British Government, than the fact 
that in all the myriad attacks made upon the Transvaal 
and its Government, whether by Mr. Chamberlain or 
by anonymous slanderers in the ‘‘ Times,” the centre, so 
to speak, of disease in the body-corporate of the Trans- 
vaal State has passed entirely without notice, or been 
relegated to a position of comparative unimportance. 
Yet if any Afrikander of British or of Dutch descent, 
living outside the borders of the Transvaal, were asked 
as to the chief evil of the Transvaal Government, he 
would answer unhesitatingly, the influence of the 
Hollander element. And this opinion is shared by 
a very large minority of the most intelligent burghers 
of the Transvaal itself, and by all independent observers. 
It seems, at first, difficult to believe that the Hollanders 
in the Transvaal are more disliked even than British 
emigrants ; but it is the truth, and is only to be ex- 
plained by the fact that Hollanders have ousted native- 
born burghers from many positions of emolument and 
honour. 

An amusing story is still being told in Pretoria which 
illustrates the hatred entertained by the Boer for the 
Hollander. A member of the Reform Committee, 
an English Afrikander out on bail, was recently ac- 
costed in the streets of Pretoria by a Transvaal Boer, 
an old acquaintance: ‘‘ Glad to meet you,” exclaimed 
the Boer; ‘‘what are you doing here?” ‘ Oh,” 
replied the English Afrikander, to whom we will give 
the name of Smith, ‘‘ I’m here because the Government 
keeps me here.” ‘‘ Allemaghte!” cried the Boer, ‘‘ you 
weren’t with Jameson?” ‘‘ No,” replied the Afrikander, 
‘‘but I was one of the National Union in Johannes- 
burg, and was arrested with the others.” 

With many exclamations of commiseration and 
surprise the r went with his friend into a hotel 
to have a drink. While the pair stood talking 
at the bar a Hollander came up, and after listening 
for some time to the friendly conversation, began 
reproaching the Boer for his intimacy with one whom 
he spoke of as a traitor to the country. 

**One thing is certain,” cried Smith, angrily; ‘‘ if 
I weren’t out on bail, I’d punch your head for calling 
me a traitor.” 

 That’s all right, Smith,” broke in the Boer, “I'll do 
it for you,” and promptly knocked the Hollander down. 

I have heard this story told by Boers in the Transvaal, 
as well as by Afrikanders in the Cape Colony, with the 
greatest gusto. As the majority of Englishmen who 
speak Dutch were born in South Africa, the Boers prefer 
them to Hollanders, who are complete strangers to their 
conditions of life and habits of thought. It is a curious 
fact, and deserves from its importance more frequent 
mention than has yet been accorded to it, that Britons 
born and bred are the leaders of national opinion in 
South Africa. They are everywhere the first to call 
themselves Afrikanders, and to speak with pride of 
the name, and our Government can only carry these 
men with it by playing the game with scrupulous fair- 
ness. To treat Kruger with offensive rudeness will 
not tend to conciliate them; while to show indifference 
to the fate of the prisoners in Pretoria would estrange 
them. The perfect middle course should be sought for 
and kept. 

But to return to the Hollander element in the Trans- 
vaal and the evil influence it exercises on the conduct 
of affairs. The head and front of the offending party, 
of course, is Dr. Leyds, the Secre of State, and an 
important member of the Executive Council. Leyds is 
a clever man, well educated and adroit, and is listened 
to by Kruger more than is good for the State. He has 
the influence over the old President of one who is well 
educated and speaks his tongue with aristocratic purity ; 
besides, he is conversant with European conditions of 
life and the methods of European diplomatists. He 
is loud in his professions of devotion to the interests of 
the Transvaal State, and has persuaded the President of 
his loyalty and gratitude to his person. He is an Anglo- 
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phobe of the most virulent type, and his influence, not 
only with the President, but with the Executive Council, 
has been enormously increased by the Jameson raid. A 
short time ago we gave an example of the evil influence 
he exercises over Kruger when we told of the letter he 
wrote from Europe, begging the President not to accept 
Mr. Chamberlain’s invitation, but to — it as a trap 
set to catch his kindly nature. In that letter Leyds 
declared that, if the English Government kept on 
pressing for internal reforms, all Kruger had got to do 
was to appeal to the Convention of ’84. The English 
Government, he asserted, would not dare to use 
force; for, if they attempted to exercise any com- 
pulsion, the Transvaal Government would be supported 
by Germany, Russia, and France. The letter, as we 
pointed out at the time, was a tissue of lies; never- 
theless it had its effect on Kruger, and was the chief 
reason, after Mr. Chamberlain’s rudeness, why the old 
man postponed his visit to England. But that letter 
was only the first of Leyds’s errors. The other day he 
complained to the High Commissioner about the mass- 
ing of 6,000 British troops at Mafeking, only to receive 
a severe rebuke from Sir Hercules Robinson for the 
false statement. Then he stirred up De Wet to adopt 
his malignant untruth, and so brought the poor old 
gentleman to grief, or rather to retirement. And during 
the last week he has made a still graver error. On 11 
May the following telegram was sent to Sir Hercules 
Robinson by the Transvaal State Secretary :— 

‘* The newspapers during the last few days state that 
her Majesty’s Government still shows partiality towards 
the directors of the British South Africa Company, 
especially towards Mr. Rhodes. This Government does 
not believe the correctness of these statements. In its 
opinion, the Chartered Company, as at present con- 
trolled, is a source of danger to the whole of South 
Africa. The incursion into this Republic has been made 
J officers and troops carrying arms belonging to that 

ompany, and even the special prohibition of her 
Majesty’s Government was not able to hold them back, 
notwithstanding that the Chartered Company had taken 
upon itself the international obligations of Great Britain. 
The position of the persons who knew beforehand of 
the plan of incursion, and who supported it, is, as we 
see, defended by the statement that they acted in this 
way in the interests and for the extension of Imperialism 
in South Africa. This Government does not believe 
that the end ought to justify the means, and is convinced 
that her Majesty’s Government does not desire to be 
served by such criminal actions. Those who defended 
and upheld the incursion, and, on the other hand, 
pressed for the generous treatment of the rebels who 
are at present in gaol, do not realize what injury and 
mischief they are causing by adopting such an attitude.” 

Leyds’s hand can be traced all through this docu- 
ment. First of all, he commits the indiscretion of 
noticing newspaper statements which he does not 
believe. Then he proceeds to contradict himself by 
rebutting the statements, and thus demonstrates his 
belief in their accuracy. The penultimate sentence is 
evidently Kruger’s, while the last sentence, again, is 
pure Leyds, in the audacity with which he first 
criticizes, and then warns, Mr. Chamberlain with a 
warning that savours of menace. 

But with this letter we have not got to the end of 
Dr. Leyds’s recent misdeeds. He has already embittered 
controversy and stirred up strife in a way that must 
recoil on the State he pretends to serve; and now, if 
what we hear from South Africa is true—and everything 
= to prove its correctness—he is spurring President 

ruger on to commit one of those blunders which are 
worse than crimes. For the last three weeks the 
Reformers in Pretoria have languished in prison waiting 
for sentence to be pronounced upon them. As we point 
out in another article, De Wet, as the Queen’s represen- 
tative, promised these men that, if they laid down their 
arms, they would be pardoned by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. Moreover, while they were in a state of armed 
revolt they were received by the Transvaal authorities, 
their complaints listened to, and hopes of redress held 
out. They have since been punished by a long, weari- 
some, and expensive imprisonment, which is euphemisti- 
cally described as ‘‘a release on bail,” and they have now 
spent some weeks in close confinement in the gaol in 
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Pretoria. It is now asserted that Dr. Leyds is playing 
with the imprisonment of these men as a pawn in the 

litical game. Some go so far as to say that he 
intends to rebuke Mr. Chamberlain’s too hasty demand 
for a commutation of the death sentence by inflicting 
on the Reformers a term of imprisonment and a heavy 
fine. Now Afrikander opinion, both Dutch and English, 
agrees with English opinion that these men, who have 
lain under sentence of death for days, and who have 
already been mulcted in thousands of pounds, have been 
sufficiently punished. We venture to say that we ex- 
pect an immediate pardon for them from Paul Kruger’s 
magnanimity. It is not like President Kruger to go on 
torturing these men by keeping them in prison with an 
unknown sentence hanging over them. 

** Their present fears 
Are worse than horrible imaginings.” 

They are coming to be regarded as victims rather than 
as insurgents ; President Kruger should lift his hand, 
and let them go free. 

If he follows Leyds’s counsel, and withholds a pardon, 
the President will commit the first serious error of judg- 
ment and kindliness that can be brought against him 
in all these trying months. We have confidence in 
the President’s generosity ; but he should not let its 
exercise wait upon policy. We have criticized Mr. 
Chamberlain’s attitude towards the Transvaal Govern- 
ment so sharply and so frequently, that we shall not be 
accused of partisanship when we declare that we regard 
Dr. Leyds as the most serious obstacle to a good 
understanding between the Transvaal and the British 
Government. 

And though Dr. Leyds is the worst instance of the 
fatal influence exercised by the Hollanders in the Trans- 
vaal, he is not the only Hollander with position and 
influence in the little Republic who hates England. His 
Vice-Secretary, Mr. Von Boeschoten, is also a Hollander 
and an Anglophobe. 

The most influential paper in the country, the ‘‘ Volks- 
tem,” has a Hollander for editor, and its tone is rabidly 
anti-English. The same pernicious influence has tainted 
the judiciary. Judges Jorissen and Ameshoff have 
again and again lowered the judicial dignity, and de- 
stroyed all confidence in their judgments, by giving 
rein to their violent hatred of all things English. 

The corruptness of the Hollander officials in the Trans- 
vaal has passed into a byword. For the most part they 
are greedy adventurers, who care nothing for their 
adopted country; who go to the Transvaal only to enrich 
themselves by any means and in the shortest possible 
space of time. It is known that the mining companies on 
the Rand have to expend some £70,000 or £80,000 
sterling a year in order to prevent the Volksraad from 
crippling the industry, and it is asserted openly that the 
Hollanders are infinitely greedier than the Boers. 

This evil is deep-rooted in the Transvaal State. The 
whole system of education is in the hands of the 
Hollanders, and the coming generation of Transvaal 
burghers is being nurtured in a detestation of England, 
which is bound to bring forth evil fruit. The Super- 
intendent of Education, Dr. Mansveldt, is a Hollander, 
as is also Dr. Reinek, the Rector of the State Gymna- 
sium, and of the teachers scattered over the country 
seven out of every ten are Hollanders, who hate Eng- 
land and all things English. 

The evil is not only deep-rooted and fraught with 
oe in the future, but it is alsoincreasing. All officials 
on the Netherlands Railway are Hollanders, and every 
extension of that railway causes a fresh influx of these 
** pestilent foreigners.” Dr. Leyds and his like do not 
forget to provide themselves with helpers. The staff of 
the Staats Drukkery (State Printing Office) in Pretoria 
has been recently recruited by twelve compositors called 
forth by advertisements in Holland. The applicants, 
we are told by an Amsterdam paper, numbered 170, 
twelve of whom were chosen at 4,300 per annum each. 
Though there are a thousand competent printers in the 
Transvaal who would be glad of the appointment, these 
Hollanders were preferred by Dr. Leyds. The same 
paper also states that the Government of the Republic 
is earnestly solicitous to strengthen the Hollander 
element in the State. As a proof of this it states that 
head and assistant nurses have been engaged for 
Pretoria, and that four more nurses are being sent out. 
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A liberal money grant has been made by the Government 
(Dr. Leyds) for the passage out of all these. The 
matron is to draw £150 per annum and everything 
free, and the nurses #80 and everything free. The 
Transvaal Government, this paper tells us, is doing 
its utmost to get Hollanders in all trades as handi- 
craftsmen. 

How to abate this evil is the first question to which 
the British Government should give its attention. In 
seeking to stem the tide of Hollander emigration into 
the Transvaal, we should be supported by Afrikander 
public opinion. And if we could get Dr. Leyds dis- 
missed or pensioned off, we should find it easy enough 
to settle all difficulties with the Transvaal Government. 
Boer and Briton could settle their difficulties easily and 
a enough if there were no Hollanders to stir up 
strife. 


LIKE MASTER, LIKE MAN. 


iv it is true that men are known by the company they 
keep, it is no less true that they are known by 
the instruments they choose. It is only a Napoleon 
who has a Masséna, a Ney, a Soult, a Kléber as sub- 
ordinates. We have been compelled again and again 
lately to call attention to Mr. Chamberlain’s want of 
taste and mistakes of judgment. We have now to 
point out that his instruments are as ill-chosen as his 
policy is indefensible. A few months ago he sent three 

ersons to Africa, apparently with the object of collect- 
ing evidence against the prisoners who are still on trial 
at Bow Street. His chief envoy was a young gentle- 
man of the name of Rawlinson, a barrister. Mr. Raw- 
linson was supported by a young gentleman named 
North, who was declared in Cape Town to have a 
genius for shaking hands prettily, and this pair was 
backed up by a Treasury official named Williamson, a 
son, if we mistake not, of the famous detective. Well, 
Messrs. Rawlinson, North, and Williamson went their 
way to Cape Town, and, as soon as they landed, put 
themselves into frock-coats and tall hats and proceeded 
to call on the Secretary of the Law Department. Mr. 
Rawlinson introduced himself, and then presented his 
companions, and asked Mr. Gratian for certain informa- 
tion. The Secretaty of the Law Department, astounded 
at their indiscretion, informed them that he was a mere 
subordinate, and could give them no information with- 
out the order of his superior, Sir Thomas Upington, the 
Attorney-General. 

Nothing daunted by this rebuff, the interesting trio 
betook themselves to the General Manager of Railways, 
and sought to pump him. Mr. Elliott, following the 
example of Mr. Gratian, told them he could give them 
no information without the authority of his chief, Sir 
James Sivewright, the Commissioner of Public Works. 

It now began to dawn on Messrs. Rawlinson and 
North that they would get no information unless they 
addressed themselves to the persons in authority ; and 
so they betook themselves to Sir Thomas Upington, the 
Attorney-General. Sir Thomas Upington first of all 
read the young gentlemen a lecture upon what he called 
their impertinence in addressing themselves to his sub- 
ordinate, and dismissed them with the remark 
that he could not see why he should give them any 
information. Fully awakened at last to the serious- 
ness of their mistake, these singular envoys went 
to Sir James Sivewright and threw themselves on his 
mercy : ‘‘ What were they todo?” Their humbleness 
won Sivewright to kindliness. He told them the 
proper thing for them to do was to present themselves 
to the representative of Her Majesty, the High Com- 
missioner, and so to legitimate themselves as envoys of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Then it would 
be for Sir Hercules Robinson to address a request to 
the Attorney-General of the Colony, or to ask the Com- 
missioner of Public Works, for certain specified infor- 
mation. Sir James Sivewright added that the tele- 
graph offices were under the Treasury, and declared it 
was doubtful whether the Parliamentary chiefs of de- 

artments would think it right to give to Her Majesty’s 

igh Commissioner the information he desired without 
first obtaining the approval of the Legislative Assembly. 
Sir James Sivewright’s warning turned out. we believe, 
to be well founded. Mr. Chamberlain’s envoys never 
even got a glimpse of the telegrams which were freely put 
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at the disposai of the Boer Government—a singular in- 
stance of Afrikander independence, which might have 
taught Mr. Chamberlain needful lessons of caution and 
courtesy. 

But if the envoys had little tact, and even less know- 
ledge of the ordinary customs of civilized life, they 
certainly showed both boldness and tenacity. Finding 
they could get nothing out of the Parliamentary heads 
of departments, they addressed themselves to the 
Chartered Company, and took a high hand with the 
now famous Mr. Stevens, the Assistant-Secretary. Mr. 
Stevens naturally refused them any access to the books 
of the Company. Ata complete loss, Mr. Rawlinson 
telegraphed, we believe, to Mr. Chamberlain for hel 
and counsel, and Mr. Stevens was informed by telegrap 
that he must show himself submissive to Mr. Rawlin- 
son’s wishes. He did so at once: nothing could have 
been more perfect than his manners, nothing more in- 
tense than his desire to do everything in his power to 
aid the Commission in their labours. But alas! Mr. 
Rawlinson has asked for the book containing their tele- 
grams, and that book Mr. Stevens was unable to find. 
When the request was made more pressingly, Mr. 
Stevens is said to have become ill. In fact, the whole 
business reminds us of the scene in ‘‘ Egmont” where 
the Prince of Orange says that if Alva asks for him, he 
will make excuses, and if Alva insists, he will plead ill- 
ness, and if Alva uses orders, he will come so much 
the less, 

In a similar way Mr. Chamberlain’s envoys were 
baffled, partly by their own fault, and they are now re- 
turning to England with their work undone. But reall 
Mr. Chamberlain’s choice of instruments was so stupid, 
their mistakes so wilful and puerile, that we are com- 
pelled to ask ourselves: Did the Secre for the 
Colonies wish to fail? On the whole, we are inclined to 
answer in the affirmative. He has since promised to 
appoint in some far-distant future a Commission com- 
posed of members of both Houses of Parliament to 
examine into the doings of the Chartered Company 
and its officials. We all know as well as possible that 
this Commission will discover nothing. Why should he 
not say plainly, ‘‘ Because Kruger has not followed 
my advice, and has robbed me of a sort of triumph 
which I regarded as within my reach, I will revenge 
myself upon him by hushing the whole matter up” ? 
A good deal might be said for this policy of refusing to 
stir up mud, if Mr. Chamberlain were wise enough at 
the same time to use pretty manners and sweet words 
to President Kruger. But why should he insult Kruger 
gratuitously, and at the same time publish his resolve 
not to employ force against the Transvaal Government ? 

Mr. Chamberlain’s actions are beyond comprehension. 


SIR JACOBUS DE WET. 


WE are not surprised to learn that Sir Jacobus de 
Wet has resigned, and still less that he ‘‘ speaks 
bitterly of his treatment by his superiors.” It was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s insulting language that was the imme- 
diate cause of his resignation. We hope that it will 
not become a precedent for our politicians to taunt an 
old and worthy public servant with his advanced age, 
and to sneer at him because “‘he has earned his rest.” 
To make matters yet more intolerable for a man with 
any feeling of self-respect, the majority of English news- 
— have been unanimous in their condemnation of 
ir Jacobus de Wet. Amongst others, the egregious 
‘* Spectator,” with the plentiful lack of knowledge it so 
frequently displays, has gone out of its way to describe 
De Wet in its number of 9 May as “ our hopelessly in- 
efficient Agent in Pretoria,” and it charitably hopes 
‘to hear speedily that he has been kindly accorded 
unlimited sick-leave.” It goes on :—‘‘ His ineptitude 
is enough to ruin any State in the world, and has been 
displayed once before in his failure to send information to 
Dr. Jameson which might have induced that rash leader 
to retire.” With the inaccuracies contained in this last 
sentence, and the false inferences drawn from them, 
we shall deal later in this article. There is evidently 
a strong animus entertained against De Wet, both in 
high official quarters and in the newspapers which are 
the voice of public opinion in this country. It only 
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needed Mr. Chamberlain’s crowning insult to force 
resignation upon him. But we think that De Wet has 
scarcely had fair play in this country, and we know we 
shall not appeal in vain to the English instinct of justice 
when we ask our readers to reconsider their opinion of 
the man in the light of fresh information regarding his 
conduct during the Jameson raid. 

We propose to tell the truth about him with the 
strictest impartiality ; we hold no brief either for the 
Boers or for the English in South Africa. We have no 
wish to conceal any facts, and we shall begin by admit- 
ting that on two occasions during the Jameson episode 
our Agent at Pretoria went beyond the bounds of 
truthfulness. On Monday, 30 December, after he had 
telegraphed twice without receiving an answer to Sir 
Hercules Robinson, asking for information and instruc- 
tions in connexion with the report that the Chartered 
forces were making an inroad into the Transvaal, he at 
length wired that Kruger had asked the German and 
French Governments for help. This fiction was, of course, 
telegraphed at once to London with all circumstance, and _ 
has served as the foundation upon which the ‘‘ Times” 
has erected the bogey of German interference in the Trans- 
vaal. The statement was simply the outcome of De 
Wet’s desperate resolve to get some sort of reply 
from the dumb oracles of Cape Town. The second 
occasion on which he departed from the truth was 
when he was sent to Johannesburg to get the inhabi- 
tants to lay down their arms. He then told the leaders 
of the Reform Committee in private that, if they brought 
about a peaceful disarmament, the Transvaal Govern- 
ment would grant them a free pardon. This may, 
indeed, turn cut eventually to be the fact, but De Wet 
knew nothing about such a pardon at the time. In 
this case, too, he took what measures seemed best to 
him to avert a grave calamity, and we leave it to our 
readers to judge how far his object may be considered to 
excuse the means he employed. 

But, whatever opinion we may have as to De Wet’s 
conduct on the two occasions mentioned, there can be 
but one opinion as to the great service he rendered this 
country on 31 December last year. He did much to 
make it plain that England would have nothing to do with 
the invasion of a friendly State. On the Tuesday night 
he received the Proclamation from Sir Hercules Robinson. 
Realizing the importance of its immediate publication, 
and casting aside all official red-tapeism, he sent it 
at once to the Pretoria ‘‘ Press,” and got it wired to 
Johannesburg. Had he not done so, the Proclamation 
would have reached Johannesburg too late to be of any 
value—with what consequences we may easily imagine. 
De Wet is no doubt a Boer sympathizer, but he earned 
a large pension by that night’s indiscretion. 

In order that our readers may have an exact idea of 
the important part that Sir Jacobus de Wet played in 
the crisis of last December and January, and of the 
admirable way in which he fulfilled his duties as British 
Agent at Pretoria, we give im extenso the following 
account of what passed between him and the High 
Commissioner :— 

Sir Jacobus de Wet, the British Resident in the 
Transvaal, received his first news regarding the inroad 
of Dr.‘Jameson from the Transvaal Government. He 
was sent for by the Executive about ten o’clock on the 
morning of Monday, 30 December, and was shown the 
telegram which they had received from a Field Cornet 
announcing that an armed force had crossed the 
frontier. fe at once communicated with the High 
Commissioner, writing his message from the Council 
Chamber, informing him of the information he had 
received. Obtaining no reply in the course of the 
day, although several times the Transvaal Govern- 
ment sent to inquire whether anything had reached 
him from Cape Tous, he addressed a second tele- 
gram about 2 P.M. to the High Commissioner, 
marking it ‘‘ most urgent.” This telegram was de- 
spatched early in the afternoon. Later in the evening, 
and being still without any reply, he forwarded 
a third message about 6 P.M., warmly protesting 
against the state of ignorance in which he was being 
kept at so critical a period. This was the telegram in 
which he declared that the Transvaal Government had 
applied for assistance to the German and French Govern- 
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ments.* On the following morning (Tuesday, 31 
December) a message was handed to him f as near as 
possible about 10 A.M., to the effect that his second 
message, marked ‘‘ most urgent,” had been received, 
and asking him to arrange for a message to be 
forwarded to Dr. Jameson, from the High Commis- 
sioner, commanding him to desist from his criminal 
attempt. The body of this telegram commenced with the 
words ‘‘30 December your second telegram ‘most 
urgent’ received,” &c. &c. ; but, although thus dated, 
the High Commissioner’s telegram was not handed in at 
the telegraph office in Cape Town until 6 a.m. on the 
morning of the gist, and reached Pretoria office at 
8.25 A.M. Curiously enough, about an hour later 
another telegram was received at the Pretoria office— 
namely, at 9.30 A.M.—from the High Commissioner to 
the British Resident, stating that his telegrams had 
been replied to as soon as received ; and that, if the 
answers had not reached him, he should make inquiry 
at the Pretoria telegraph office. This message, too, 
was handed in along with the previous one—namely, at 
6 A.M. on Tuesday morning, the 31st instant, at the 
Cape Town telegraph office. The delays in despatching 
these telegrams from the High Commissioner to Her 
Majesty’s Agent in Pretoria are ascribed by all Afri- 
kanders to Sir Graham Bower. He it was, they say, 
who was determined to give Dr. Jameson every possible 
chance of success. This charge should be met and the 
delays explained without delay. 

In order to prevent any misunderstanding, Sir 

acobus de Wet requested the Pretoria Post Office to 

institute inquiries, and, under the certificate of the 
pa tage the information as above stated was supplied 
to him. 

The first message received on the Tuesday—namely, 
that asking him to communicate with Jameson—was 
taken by Sir J. de Wet to General Joubert. It would 
have been impossible to obtain in Pretoria or its 
vicinity any private express rider to embark on such a 
journey ; but the General placed two of his men, 
Messrs. Bouwer and Theron, at the disposal of the 
British Resident, and by noon they had started on their 
journey. From Pretoria they cut into the road from 
Mafeking, after Jameson had passed, and travelled 
westward to the first farmhouse, where they were 
informed that the column had moved on some hours 
before. They rode after it, and overtook Jameson at 
Van Oudtshoorn’s, some seventeen miles to the west of 
Krugersdorp. They delivered their letter from the 
British Resident to the Doctor, and received from him a 
reply, in writing, with which they returned to Pretoria. 
They assert that they reached Dr. Jameson about 5.30 
on the morning of Wednesday, 1 January. The original 
letter from Dr. Jameson has been sent to England. 

The message from the High Commissioner to De Wet 
containing the Proclamation that Jameson’s action was 
unauthorized, and ordering all British subjects to refrain 
from assisting him, was handed in at the Cape Town 
telegraph office at 4.55 P.M. on Tuesday, 31 December.§ 

* A telegram from the High Commissioner was handed in at Cape 
Town, 2.17 P.M. on Monday, 30 December, but was only received 
at 8.56 P.M. at Pretoria (not having been marked URGENT; vide the 
** Press ” 0f31 December, it had to take its turn with 200 or 300 others). 
Telegram was as follows :—‘‘ I have to-day HEARD A RUMOUR (/) that 
Dr. Jameson, with a force of the Chartered ay may police, has 
entered the Republic en route to Johannesburg. I telegraphed to 

ire as to the truth. I may say that, if true, the step has been taken 
without my authority or cognizance, and that I at once telegraphed I 
repudiated the action and directed force to return immediately.” 

t This message was handed in at Cape Town at 6 A.M., received at 
Pretoria at 8.25 A.M. and handed to De Wet. It is understood to have 
said that De Wet’s telegram “‘OF TO-DAY” (sic) marked “ most 
urgent” had been received, and directed him to send at once a thoroughly 
trustworthy mounted express with the following message from the High 
Commissioner to Dr. Jameson to meet him on road. “* H.M.’s 
ment entirely disapproved your conduct in invading Transvaal with 
armed force. Your action has been repudiated. You are ordered to retire 
at once from country, and will be held personally responsible for the 
consequences of your unauthorized and most improper proceeding. 
Inform Pre of purport of this message.” 

fess as follows :— 
Ps | - Si ave to-day issued the following 


Please communicate a copy to His Honour, the State President, and 
say that I look to him to co- with me in the maintenance of peace 
and prevention of hostilities. You will point out to him that I look to 
him to restrain the Boers, as Iam restraining English, with a view to 
peaceful settlement. You should also send a copy to Dr. Jameson. 
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It will be noted that there is in this message no 
direction about publication at either Johannesburg or 
Pretoria. It is certain, also, that no copy was sent 
direct to Johannesburg from the High Commissioner’s 
office. This scandalous omission, too, is attributed to 
Sir Graham Bower. How scandalous the omission was 
can be judged from the following Extract from the 
‘* Times ” of Thursday, 2 January :— 

‘*The following official statement was issued yester- 
day afternoon from the Colonial Office :— 


‘* Sir Hercules Robinson has by proclamation publicly 
repudiated Dr. Jameson’s act, and he has been further 
instructed to publish through the Pretoria and Johan- 
nesburg Press an injunction in Her Majesty’s name to 
all her subjects residing in the South African Republic 
not to aid or countenance Dr. Jameson, and to obey 
the law and the constituted authorities, and to remain 

uiet.” 

’ Sir H. Robinson’s message of 31 December reached 
Pretoria at 5.40 P.M., and was delivered to Sir Jacobus 
de Wet at, as near as he can remember, 8 o’clock in 
the evening. Although it contained no instructions to 
publish it in Johannesburg or elsewhere, he sent it to 
the ‘‘ Press” office, having previously communicated 
the contents through the telephone from General 
Joubert’s house, not far from the British Residency, 
to President Kruger. 

Mr. Celliers was selected by Sir Jacobus to take the 
Proclamation to Dr. Jameson, and he is said to have 
reached him about 8 o’clock on Thursday morning, 
2 January, having been permitted to pass through the 
Boer lines for the purpose. 

The Proclamation had been copied out by Miss de Wet, 
and it is interesting to note that when Sir Jacobus visited 
the scene of Jameson’s final surrender, two to three 
weeks afterwards, in company with Celliers, the latter 
drew his attention to pieces of paper in his handwriting 
on the veldt, along with some in the handwriting of his 
daughter, which, when collected, proved to have been 
his letter, with a copy of the Proclamation despatched 
from Pretoria on Wednesday, 1 January. Mr. 
Baynes, the editor of the ‘‘ Standard and Diggers’ 
News ” in Johannesburg, declares that when their paper 
received by wire the Proclamation from Pretoria on the 
Wednesday morning, he, recognizing that Jameson ought 
to be informed of it without delay, himself started and 
came within a mile and a half of eet prny and 
actually heard the firing going on, but was not allowed 
by the Boers to pass through their lines. 

It appears from this that though Mr. Chamberlain 
was too late todo any good yet he at once saw the 
necessity of publishing the proclamation in Johannes- 
burg. Our readers will remember that on the Tuesday 
morning Mr. Hofmeyr pressed this point on Sir 
Hercules Robinson and Sir Graham Bower, and under- 
stood from them that the proclamation would be 
published in Johannesburg. Who is responsible for the 
omission? Will Mr. Chamberlain’s Commission inquire 
and let us know?’ 


A WORD FROM JOHANNESBURG. 


By Our Own CORRESPONDENT. 


JOHANNESBURG, 13 April. 

[= Rand output for March has been declared from 

two independent sources, the Chamber of Mines 
and the Association of Mines. The Chamber declared 
an output of 147,015 ounces, and the Association, repre- 
senting the Langlaagte Estate, Block B Roodepoort 
United, Meyer & Charlton, Princess Estate, Van Ryn, 
and George Goch Gold Mining Companies, declared the 
output of those Companies as 26,937 ounces ; a total of 
173,952 Ounces. The March output is accordingly an 
increase of 6,934 ounces over February—almost the 
exact equivalent of the extra day’s work. The stoppage 
of the Comet and Kleinfontein are more than compen- 
sated by the large increases on the Geldenhuis Deep, 
Ferreira, Henry Nourse, &c. The Geldenhuis Deep 
output is worthy of special notice, as it is understood 
that this is the first occasion upon which a profit 
has resulted from the Company’s operations. 
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REVIEWS. 


AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS. 


‘An Outcast of the Islands.” By Joseph Conrad. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


AST year there was published an East Indian 
romance, ‘‘ Almayer’s Folly,” which was praised, 
it is to be feared, rather more than it was read. Re- 
viewer after reviewer hailed the new writer more or 
less pithily, promised him a brilliant future, and thought 
no more of the matter. ‘Mr. Conrad,” said the 
‘*Daily Chronicle,” thumbs up, so to speak. ‘‘ Mr. 
Conrad may go on.” ‘‘We have been struck by the 
book.” ‘‘ He will find his public, and he deserves his 
place.” And Mr. Conrad has availed himself of this 
generous permission, and has gone on—to a remarkably 
fine romance indeed. One fault it has, and a glaring 
fault; and that one may deal with first, and put aside 
to proceed to the more grateful enterprise of praise. 
Mr. Conrad is wordy ; his story is not so much told as 
seen intermittently through a haze of sentences. His 
style is like river-mist ; for a space things are seen 
clearly, and then comes a great grey bank of printed 
matter, page on page, creeping’ round the reader, 
swallowing him up. You stumble, you protest, you 
blunder on, for the drama you saw so cursorily has 
hold of you ; you cannot escape until you have seen it 
out. You read fast, you run and jump, only to bring 
yourself to the knees in such mud as will presently be 
quoted. Then suddenly things loom up again, and in a 
moment become real, intense, swift. 

Here, to get this painful part over, is Mr. Conrad 
at his worst. In Chapter iii. of Part V. he wishes to 
show us the intolerable boredom of Willems, the out- 
cast, left alone, satiated, in Lakamba’s deserted settle- 
ment, with the woman he loved so passionately. He 
has to give us a glimpse of the savage woman’s 
aching perplexity at this changed demeanour, and 
of her gleam of happiness when for a moment he 
tried to relieve his tedium by blowing at the whitened 
ashes of his passion. Indisputably, Mr. Conrad has 
imagined it all; for if you feel about in this chapter, 
however hastily and eager, grasping the tangible facts, 
and letting the haze drive by you, you will, after an 
interval, see quite distinctly the pathetic beauty of the 
episode he has conceived. And this is how he begins : 
‘On Lingard’s departure solitude and silence closed 
round Willems.” This apparently misses the effect 
sought, because of the turn of the phrase—‘‘ closed ” 
cripples the idea of being derelict almost as much as if 
one spoke of a man being thickly swathed in isolation. 
Silence and solitude do not close round any one; they 
sit down afar off and watch. So much Mr. Conrad 
seems to have felt, and to modify it he adds, ‘‘ The 
cruel silence of one abandoned by men,” and still dis- 
satisfied proceeds, ‘‘ the reproachful silence which 
surrounds an outcast rejected by his kind.” But there 
is something unsatisfactory about that silence, and the 
only remedy within Mr. Conrad’s reach seems to be more 
words ; so ‘‘ the silence unbroken by the slightest whisper 
of hope,” and then, getting angry, ‘‘an immense, an 
impenetrable silence, that swallows up without echo 
the murmur of regret and the cry of revolt.” And 
having given the battered silence its unsatisfactory 
quietus with this, Mr. Conrad leaves it. The curious 
thing is that this trampling army corps of dependent 
clauses, this silence correcting silence, leaves no impres- 
sion of silence at all. For ten pages altogether does Mr. 
Conrad toil away, multiplying words. Here is a sample 
chosen haphazard, which, indeed, might almost serve 
as a criticism of him in itself:—‘‘ His wandering feet 
stumbled against the blackened brands of extinct fires, 
kicking up a light black dust of cold ashes that flew in 
drifting clouds and settled to leeward” (naturally 
enough) ‘‘ on the fresh grass sprouting from the hard 
ground, between the shade trees. He moved on, and 


on; ceaseless, unresting, in widening circles, in zig- 
zagging paths that led to no issue; and the marks of 
his footsteps, pressed deep into the soft mud of the 
bank, were filled slowly behind him ” (not in front, mind 
you) ‘‘by the percolating water of the rising river, 
caught the light, and shone in a chain of small re- 
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flected suns al the broad expanse of black slime, of 
the dull and quivering mire where he struggled on, 
objectless, unappeased ; struggled on wearily with a set, 
distressed face behind which, in his tired brain, seethed 
his thoughts: restless, sombre, tangled, chilling, 
horrible and venomous, like a nestful of snakes.” 

Notice here how the one finely expressive symbol of 
the shining footsteps is lost in this dust-heap of irre- 
levant words, and in particular how the last eleven 
words, with that needless inappropriate image of 
snakes, rob the whole of its last vestige of effect. It 
never seems to occur to Mr. Conrad to put forth his 
effect and leave it there stark and beautiful ; he must 
needs set it and explain it, and refer to it, and thumb 
and maul it to extinction; and it never seems to dawn 
upon him that, if a sentence fails to carry the full 
weight and implication it was meant to do, the remedy 
is not to add a qualifying clause, but to reject it and 
try another. His sentences are not unities, they are 
multitudinous tandems, and he has still to learn the 
great half of his art, the art of leaving things unwritten. 

Now all this is set down without any desire of detrac- 
tion. Itis the least any one must say who is setting 
out to give Mr. Conrad his meed of praise as a romancer. 
After all this has been said, one can still apply superlatives 
to the work with a conscience void of offence. Subject 
to the qualifications thus disposed of, ‘‘ An Outcast of 
the Islands” is, perhaps, the finest piece of fiction that 
has been published this year, as ‘‘ Almayer’s Folly” 
was one of the finest that was published in 1895. It is 
hard to understand how the respectable young gentle- 
men from the Universities who are engaged in cutting 
out cheaper imitations of the work of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman and Mr. Anthony Hope can read a book like 
this and continue in that industry. Think of the respect- 
able young gentleman from the University, arrayed in 
his sister’s hat, fichu, rationals, and cycling gauntlets, 
flourishing her hat-pin, and pretending, in deference to 
the supposed requirements of Mr. Mudie’s public, to be 
the deuce and all of a taverning medizwval blade, and 
compare him with Willems the Outcast, late confidential 
clerk to Hudig & Co. Here you have (a little pruned 
of words) the picture of Willems in his glory :— 

‘*In the afternoon he expanded his theory of success 
over the little tables, dipping now and then his 
moustaches in the crushed ice of the cocktails; in the 
evening he would hold forth, cue in hand, to a younger 
listener, across the billiard-table. Zhe billiard balls 
stood still as if listening also, under the vivid brilliance of 
the shaded lamps. . . . Through the big windows the 
salt dampness of the sea, the vague smell of mould and 
flowers, drifted in and mingled with the odour of lamp- 
oil. . . . Willems would win the game, he would say a 
patronizing ‘Good night,’ and step out into the long 
empty street. He would walk in the middle, his 
shadow gliding obsequiously before him. He looked 
down on it complacently. The shadow of a successful 
man! He would be slightly dizzy with cocktails and his 
own glory. . . . As he often told people, he came East 
fourteen years ago, a cabin-boy. A small boy. His 
shadow must have been very small at that time. ... . 
And now he was looking at the shadow of the con- 
fidential clerk of Hudig & Co. going home. ... He 
had not done himself justice out there; he had not 
talked enough, not impressed his hearers enough. 
Never mind. Some other time. Now he would go 
home and make his wife get up and listen to him. . . . 
A man of his stamp could carry off anything, do 
anything, aspire to anything. In another five years 
those white people who attended the Sunday card- 
parties of the Governor would accept him—half-caste 
wife and all! Hooray! He saw his shadow dart 
forward and wave a hat, as big as a rum-barrel, at the 
end of an arm several yards long. . . . Who shouted 
hooray? . . . He smiled shamefacedly to himself, and, 
pushing his hands deep into his pockets, walked faster 
with a suddenly grave face.” 

How that reeling swaggerer lives! And the strange 
thing is that Willems lives through 383 pages, and dies 
living, shot by his savage mistress in a flash of 
jealousy :— 

‘*Something stopped him short, and he stood 
aspiring the acrid smell of the blue smoke that 
wheeled about him. . . Missed, by Heaven! -Thought | 


‘cough; spat out. . . 


“written to show Mr. Conrad’s quality. 
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so! And he saw her very far off; while the revolver, 
very small, lay on the ground between them!... 
Missed! . . . He would go and pick it up now. Never 
before did he understand as in that second the joy, the 
triumphant delight, of sunshine and of life. His mouth 
was full of something salt and warm. He tried to 
ho shrieks? He dies! Who 
dies? Must pick up... Night! What? ... Night 
already !” 

Then compare Mr. Conrad’s wonderful Aissa with 
the various combinations of Mr. Hope’s ‘‘ Duchess” 
and Mr. Weyman’s fitful lady that do duty in contem- 
porary romance. How she lives and breathes through 
all this jungle of rr pretentious verbiage ! 

‘* At the end of the first turning Willems saw a flash 
of white and colour, a gleam of gold like a sun-ray 
lost in shadow, a vision of blackness darker than the 


‘deepest shade of the forest. He stopped, surprised, 


and fancied he had heard light footsteps—growing 
lighter—ceasing. He looked around. The grass on 


‘the bank of the stream trembled, and a tremulous path 


of its shivering, silver-grey tops ran from the water to 
the beginning of the thicket. And yet there was not a 
breath of wind. Somebody had passed there. He 
looked pensive while the tremor died out in a quick 
tremble under his eyes; and the grass stood high, un- 
stirring, with drooping heads in the warm and motion- 
less air. 

“* He hurried on, driven by a suddenly awakened curi- 
osity, and entered the narrow way between the bushes. 
At the next turn of the path he caught again the 
glimpse of coloured stuff and of a woman’s black hair 
in front of him. He hastened his pace, and came in 
full view of the object of his pursuit. The woman, who 
was carrying two bamboo vessels full of water, heard 
his footsteps, stopped, and, putting the bamboos down, 
half turned to look back. Willems also stood still for 
a minute, then walked steadily on with a firm tread, 
while the woman moved aside to let him pass. He 
kept his eyes fixed straight before him; yet almost un- 
consciously he took in every detail of the tall and 
graceful figure. As he approached her the woman 
tossed her head slightly back, and, with a free gesture 
of her strong round arm, caught up the mass of loose 
black hair, and brought it over her shoulder and across 
the lower part of her face. The next moment he was 
passing her close, walking rigidly, like a man in a 
trance. He heard her rapid breathing, and he felt the 
touch of a look darted at him from half-open eyes. It 
touched his brain and his heart together. It seemed to 
him to be something loud and stirring like a shout, 
silent and penetrating like an inspiration. The 
momentum of his motion carried him past her; but 


‘an invisible force, made up of surprise and curio- 


sity and desire, spun him round as soon as he had 
passed. 

‘* She had taken up her burden already, with the in- 
tention of pursuing her path. His sudden movement 
arrested her at the first step, and again she stood 


‘straight, slim, expectant, with a readiness to dart away 
“suggested in the light immobility of her pose. High 


above, the branches of the trees met in a transparent 
shimmer or waving green mist, through which the rain 
of yellow rays descended upon her head, streamed in 
glints down her black tresses, shone with the changing 
glow of liquid metal on her face, and lost itself in 
vanishing sparks in the sombre depths of her eyes that, 
wide open now, with enlarged pupils, looked steadily 
at the man in her path. And Willems stared at her, 


charmed with a charm that carries with it a sense of 


irreparable loss, tingling with that feeling that begins 
like a caress and ends in a blow, in that sudden hurt of 
a new emotion making its way into a human heart, 
with the brusque stirring of sleeping sensation awaken- 
ing suddenly to the rush of new hopes, new fears, new 


_desires—and to the flight of one’s old self.” 


Surely this is the real romance—the romance that is 
real ! Pas forbids anything but the merest recapitu- 
lation of the other living realities of Mr. Conrad’s 
invention—of Lingard, of the inimitable Almayer, the 
one-eyed Babalatchi, the Naturalist, of the pious 
Abdulla—all novel, all authentic. Eno has been 


e imagines 


his scenes and their sequence like a master, he knows 


his individualities to their hearts, he has a new and 
wonderful field in this East Indian novel of his—and he 
writes despicably. He writes so as to mask and dis- 
honour the greatness that is in him. Greatness is 
deliberately written ; the present writer has read and re- 
read his two books, and, after putting this review 
aside for some days to consider the discretion of it, the 
word still stands. Only greatness could make books 
of which the detailed workmanship was so copiously 
bad, so well worth reading, so convincing, and so 
stimulating. 


AGASSIZ. 


‘* Life, Letters and Works of Louis Agassiz.” By Jules 
Marcou. With Illustrations. 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


M ORE than twenty years have passed since Agassiz 

died, and, although many biographies of him 
have been written, we agree with the present biographer 
that none of them are satisfactory; written for the most 
part by warm admirers, they were too uniformly eulo- 

istic, and they slurred over the less agreeable episodes 
in his career. In itself this would matter little, or might 
even be an advantage ; with a greater man, weaknesses 
might serve for edification, linking him on to common 
humanity. Agassiz was no demigod, but ‘most 
remarkably like you and me.” So many bitter attacks 
upon him exist, written by, or of, those with whom he 
had quarrelled, that a Life by a candid friend was 
advisable. M. Jules Marcou was an intimate friend of 
many years’ standing ; he collaborated with him in much 
of his work, and he appears to have had the love for 
him that sees no need for evasions or apologies, but 
that sets down good and evil in simple sincerity. 
The biography he has written will be necessary to all 
who would know the scientific history of our century : 
it is a fascinating picture of a man who succeeded 
because it never occurred to him that failure was 
possible, who did a colossal life-work because he con- 
fidently attempted the work of twenty people; of a 
man who wrung from the fates all the work, the praise, 
and the pleasure that life could bring him. 

Agassiz was the son of a poor Swiss pastor, and it 
was in the course of his career as a medical student 
that he was attracted to natural history. Martius, a 
Professor at Munich, had made a large collection of 
fishes in the Amazon valley. He gave them to Agassiz 
to describe, undertaking, with the aid of a Government 
grant, the complete cost of publication and illustration. 
Thus, before Agassiz was twenty-two years old, he had 
published a great folio, with ninety coloured plates, a 
work that attracted the attention of all naturalists, and, 
in particular, the favourable notice of the great Cuvier. 
Agassiz then determined to abandon medicine, and, 

ainst the most urgent protests of his friends, to devote 
himself to a scientific career. He deliberately resolved 
to become the first naturalist of his day ; and, but for 
the revolution caused by Darwin, there is little doubt 
that he would have achieved his object. The record of 
the earlier part of his life is an astonishing story of 
successful struggles against difficulties. There was no 
difficulty about material and work. Although fossil and 
living fishes were his chief delight, he took all nature 
for his field. When publishers refused the responsibility 
of the vast and expensive series of monographs he con- 
templated, he cheerfully determined to publish on his 
own account. He surrounded himself with assistants, 
engaged artists, hired a lithographer, and set up a 
printing establishment of his own. When money came, 
either from occasional sales, from subscriptions, or by 
loans and gifts, it was swallowed up at once; when 
money did not come, the work and the workers were 
expected to go on, and actually did go on, exactly as 
before. There was much of the insolence of genius, of 
what perhaps a carping Nordau would call megalo- 
mania, in the calm fashion in which Agassiz neglected 
the dull commercial aspect of debt and financial obli- 

ation. When he had exhausted Europe he went to 
merica, and the marvellous enthusiasm and colossal 
audacity of the man took the new world by storm. He 
soon was made a Professor at Harvard; he lectured in 
nearly every town of the Eastern States ; he brought 
over his old assistants and friends from Europe, and he 
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laid the foundation of the greatest set of museums and 
scientific institutions in the world. 

It is unnecessary to discuss at length the various un- 
pleasant episodes that took place between Agassiz and 
many of his colleagues and assistants. M. Marcou 
explains them clearly. In the prosecution of his work 
he availed himself fully of all that the conversation, the 
suggestions, and the labours of his associates could 
give; and in the ascription of credit to others he did 
not err on the side of generosity. Then, too, being 
himself constitutionally unable to take any thought for 
the morrow, he neither sympathized with nor under- 
stood the more orderly instincts of others. He was a 
dictator at heart, resolved on the aggrandisement of 
science through himself, of himself through science. 
There was no room in his mind for the nice adjustment 
of personalities ; there were new museums to be built, 
a million animals to be described and figured. 

In the great question of Agassiz’s relation to the 
Darwinian theory—which, like a cataclysm, obliterated 
all beaten tracks, and among these the path along which 
Agassiz was posting ahead of his contemporaries—we 
are in partial agreement with M. Marcou. ‘ Natural- 
ists,” he says, ‘‘may be divided into two categories: 
those who are philosophical naturalists, and those who 
above all are guided by well-observed facts.” In the 
latter group he places Cuvier, Agassiz, Owen; in the 
former Darwin, St.-Hilaire, Lamarck. We do not 
agree with the phrase ‘‘ well-observed”; of course, a 

hilosophy founded upon bad observations is at the 
east barren. But there always has been a set of 
naturalists content with the accumulation and recording 
of new facts. They are worthy of all honour; they 
quarry stone after stone, and bring together invaluable 
material for the edifice of science. But for the most 
part their reputation and their influence cease with 
their life. They do the work of many men, but they 
differ from the average man only in the quantity of 
work they do. Agassiz was truly of this order: a 
Titan, he raised an amorphous pile that hardly ten 
common men could have heaped up. But perhaps 
twenty men would have done more. Lamarck, Darwin, 
and the philosophical naturalists differ in quality from 
other people: their work is creative, self-propagating ; 
and, when they have ceased to exist, their ideas live on, 
illuminating and directing the future progress of 
Science. 


THE NEW CRITICISM. 


‘Retrospective Reviews.” A Literary Log. By 
Richard Le Gallienne. 2 vols. John Lane. 1896. 


N EARLY two thousand years ago Horace observed 
that, though every calling presupposed some 
qualification in those who followed it, and a man who 
knew nothing of marine affairs would not undertake to 
manage a ship, or a man who knew nothing of drugs 
to compound prescriptions, yet everybody fancied him- 
self competent to commence poet. Qualified or un- 
qualified, at it we all go, he complains, and scribble 
verses. But times have changed, and those who in 
Horace’s day were the pests of poetry, with which they 
could amuse themselves without mischief, have now 
become the pests of another kind of literature in which 
their diversions are not quite so harmless. Where the 
poetaster once stood the criticaster now stands. The 
transformation of the one pest into the other, where 
they do not, as they often do, become both, is easil 
accounted for, and as Dr. Johnson has so excel- 
lently explained it, we cannot do better than tran- 
scribe his words. ‘‘ Criticism,” says the Doctor, 
“is a study by which men grow important and 
formidable at a very small expense. The power of 
invention has been conferred by nature upon few, and 
the labour of learning those sciences which ma 
mere labour be attained is too great to be willingly 
endured ; but every man can exert such judgment as he 
has upon the works of others, and he whom nature has 
made weak and idleness keeps ignorant may yet sup- 
port his vanity by the name of critic.” But criticasters 
and their patrons have improved on this—for ‘‘ he 
whom nature has made weak and idleness keeps 
ignorant” may in our time not merely support his 
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volumes before us, we had really no conception of the 
pass to which things have now come in so-called 


criticism. The writer sits in judgment on most of the: 


authors who have during recent years been before 
the public. He passes sentence not merely on cur- 
rent novelists, poets, and essayists, but on some 
of our classics, and on books like the late Mr. 
Pater’s Lectures on Plato and Platonism and Dr. 
Wharton’s edition of Sappho. To any acquaintance 
with the principles of criticism, to any conception 
of criticism in relation to principles, to any learning, 
to any scholarship, to any knowledge of the history 
of literature and of the masterpieces of literature, 
either in our own language or in other languages, he 
has not the smallest pretension. Nor does he allow 
this to be gathered simply from the work itself, where it 
is, needless to say, abundantly apparent, but with a naiveté 
and impudence which are at once ludicrous and exas- 
perating he glories in his ignorance. Literature and its 
interpretation are to him what the Bible and its inter- 
pretation were to the ranting sectaries of Dryden’s 
satire. In its explanation knowledge and learning were 
folly, nothing was needed but ‘‘ grace.” 

‘* No measure ta’en from knowledge, all from grace, 
Study and pains were now no more their care, 
Texts were explained by fasting and by prayer.” 

So to our critic knowledge and learning are of equal 
unimportance—nay, equally contemptible—and all thatis 
needed to take the measure of Plato and Wordsworth is, 
in his own words, ‘‘ the capacity for appreciation.” With 
this very slender outfit he sits down to the work of 
criticism, to enlighten the world de omni scibili in 
literature, from the lyrics of Sappho, “ the singer 
a single petal of whose rose is more than the 
whole rose-garden of later women singers,” to ‘‘ the 
statesmanlike reach and grasp” of Mr. E. Gosse’s 
essays. 

To discuss seriously the opinions or impressions of a 
writer of this kind would be as absurd as to attempt to 
fight gnats with a sword, and we shall merely content 
ourselves with transcribing without comment a few of 
the aphorisms with which these volumes are studded. 
‘*Criticigm is the art of praise.” ‘‘Shakspeare is the 
greatest English poet not because he created Hamlet 
and Lear, but because he could write that speech about 
Perdita’s flowers and Claudio’s speech on death in 
‘Measure for Measure.’” ‘‘The perfection of prose 
is the essay, of poetry the lyric, and the most beautiful 
book is that which contains the most beautiful words.” 
These specimens will probably suffice. Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne is also of opinion that ‘‘ culture is mainly amatter 


of temperament "—that ‘‘a man is born cultured,” 


that mere education and study are to such a one not 
simply superfluities, but impertinences. ‘‘ What matters 
it,” he eloquently asks, ‘“‘ that one does not remember 
or even has never read great writers? Our oneconcern 
is to possess an organization open to great and refined 
impressions.” A paltry scholar, for example, may be 
able to read Sappho, but it is only ‘‘ an organization 
open to great and refined impressions” which can 
discern (in a crib) ‘‘the pathos of eternity in some 
twenty words” of ‘‘this passionate singer of Lesbos.” 
Plato may be studied by poor pedants, but to an organi- 
zation of this kind the binding of a volume is sufficient 
enlightenment; ‘‘ to merely hold in the hand and turn 
over its pages is a counsel in style,” for do not ‘‘ the 
temperate beauty, the dry} beauty beloved of Plato, 
find expression in the sweet and stately volume itself” 
[he is ‘‘reviewing ” the late Mr. Pater’s lectureson Plato}, 
‘* with its smooth night-blue binding, its rose-leaf yellow 
pages, its soft and yet grave type” ? The value of Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s judgments, of his praise, and of his censure, 
which, ludicrous to relate, are quoted by some pub- 
lishers as recommendations, or ‘‘ opinions of the press,” 
may be estimated by these dicta, and by this theory of 
a critical education. ‘ 
Macaulay somewhere speaks of a certain nondescript 
broth which, in some Continental inns, was kept con- 
stantly boiling and copiously poured without distinction 
on every dish as it came up to table. The writer of 
these essays appears, metaphorically speaking, to 
be provided with a similar abomination. Whatever 
be his theme, poem, essay, novel, picture, he con- 


vanity; but support himself. - Till-we inspected the .trives to serve it up with the: same condiment,..a 
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sickly and nauseous compound of preciosity and senti- 
mentalism. 

The melancholy thing about all this is the profound 
unconsciousness on the part of the author of these 
volumes that he is exciting ridicule; that he is, in 
Shakspeare’s phrase, making himself a motley to the 
view. But there are considerations more melancholy 
still, We should not have noticed these volumes had 
they not been representative and typical of a school 
of so-called critics which is becoming more and more 
prominent. Incredible as it may seem, there are certain 
sections of literary society and of the general public 
which take Mr. Le Gallienne and his dicta quite 
seriously, and to which the prodigious nonsense in these 
volumes does not present itself as absurdity, but as 
the articles of a creed. These essays have, moreover, 
appeared in publications the names of some of which 
carry authority. It is therefore high time that some 
stand should be made, some protest entered against an 
attempt so deliberate to corrupt popular taste and to 
degrade the standard of popular literature. Of one 
thing we are very certain, that no self-respecting 
literary journal which undertook to review these volumes 
could allow them to pass without denunciation. 

Of Mr. Le Gallienne we know nothing personally. 
He is, if we are rightly informed, still a young man, 
and we would in all kindness exhort him to turn 
the abilities which he undoubtedly possesses to better 
account. There is much in these essays which shows 
that he was intended for something better than to further 
the decadence. If, instead of sneering at scholars, 
affecting to despise learning and study, indulging in 
silly paradoxes, tinsel epigrams and shoddy generaliza- 
tions, he would read and think and endeavour to do 
justice to himself and to his opportunities, he might, 
we make’ no doubt, obtain an honourable reputation. 
There is much which is very attractive in his work and 
in the personality reflected in it. He is not an im- 
postor. Genial and sympathetic, he has much real 
critical insight, and in going through his volumes we 
have noted many remarks which were both sound and 
fine. At its.best his style is excellent, clear, lively, and 
engaging. Let him cease to play the buffoon, which 
can only end in his gaining the applause of mere fools 
and the contempt of every one else. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS FROM 
FRENCH HISTORY. 


‘Personal Characteristics from French History.” By 
Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1806. 


Baron FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD belongs to 
the Vienna branch of the great banking house, 
and was born in Paris. He speaks English with a 
slight foreign accent, and has represented the Ayles- 
bury Division of Bucks in the House of Commons since 
1885. The Baron is an elderly widower, who has 
nothing to do with the business in New Court, but who 
likes to play the vé/e of Mecenas at Waddesdon, where 
he entertains statesmen, lawyers, and young members 
of Parliament of culture and promise, whose society he 
particularly affects. ‘‘ Ferdy” Rothschild is, of course, 
ae ee and the interest of the great world is always 
anguidly excited when one of its personages produces 
a book, an excitement which is probably shared by the 
author. 
‘Tis pleasant sure to see one’s name in print ; 

A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in ’t.” 
We do not say that there is nothing in this book ; but 
there is not very much—nothing probably with which 
an ordinarily well-read person is not already familiar. 
It is, however, so agreeable to find that a man of 
— and a member of Parliament employs some of 

is leisure in his library instead of in the open air or in 
the smoking-room, that we are anxious to encourage 
Baron Ferdinand Rothschild to pursue his literary 
labours, especially as his style of writing is not amiss. 
With a little more industry of research, and a few 
more visits to the British Museum, of which he isa 
trustee, he might contribute to the instruction and 
amusement of the public. 
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These Personal Characteristics of the Kings and 
Statesmen of France are of the most sketchy kind. The 
** Reign of Louis XIV.” is remarkable rather for what 
it takes from than for what it adds to the portrait of the 
Grand Monarch. Itis a little provoking, for instance, 
to find that Louis XIV. did not say “Il n’y a plus de 
Pyrénées,” nor ‘‘ L’état c’est moi.” It is almost as bad 
as being assured by some precisian that Nelson did not 
signal ‘‘ England expects every man to do his duty.” 
But annoying as it is to have the only two good sayings 
of the Grand Monarch chipped away by the chisel of 
Baron Ferdinand, we think his arguments against their 
authenticity are sound, and from this day we abandon 
them. Some of the stories in the book are good, though 
some, we fear, must be classed as ‘‘ chestnuts.” We do 
not remember having read elsewhere the following story 
about the Duc de Richelieu. ‘‘ He showed as little con- 
cern about the conduct of the ladies to whom he was mar- 
ried as he expected them to show for his conduct. He 
happened on one occasion to find his wife conversing 
rather too familiarly with his equerry. ‘ Fancy, 
madame,’ he calmly said, ‘how awkward you would 
have felt had any one else but myself come into the 
room!’ When this lady died he wooed the daughter 
of the Prince de Guise. The engagement was still a 
secret when the same equerry, believing that Richelieu 
had forgiven him, called and begged the Marshal to 
take him back into his service. ‘How did you know,’ 
asked the Marshal, ‘that I was going to get married 
again?’” In the ‘‘Grand Duke,” now running at the 
Savoy Theatre, there is a good enough piece of fun, 
which consists in the snuff-box and the pockethandker- 
chief of the Duke being handed round a circle of Court 
officials, until they are finally delivered to his Highness 
by the right grandee. That this is a burlesque of actual 
Court etiquette in the last century may be learned from 
the following story of Marie Antoinette :—‘‘ The Queen 
was undressing on a cold winter night, and the maid 
was handing her the ‘ chemise,’ when the lady-in- 
waiting came in, to whom, as being of superior rank, 
the garment had to be given over. She could not touch 
it, however, until she had removed her gloves ; and as 
soon as this operation had been performed, the Duchesse 
d’Orléans, a princess of the blood, turned up, and after 
her the Comtesse de Provence, who was of higher rank 
still, so that the chemise had to be handed from one to 
the other, while the Queen stood waiting and shivering. 
At last, unable to contain herself any longer, she ex- 
claimed, ‘It is odious! What a nuisance!’” Some 
people think that if a story is good it cannot be repeated 
too often, which must be the author’s excuse for 
reminding us of Voltaire’s remark on the Ode to 
Posterity, that it would ‘‘ never reach its address.” 
We should think that every French Joe Miller must 
have the reply of the Marquis de Bitvre to Louis XV. 
‘“‘T hear that you make jokes on every subject— 
well, make one on me.” ‘‘ Your Majesty is not a 
subject.” 

The literary judgment of Baron Ferdinand Rothschild 
appears to us to be paradoxical. What will our readers 
say to the following passage? ‘‘ The literature of the 
eighteenth century is now neglected in comparison with 
that of the seventeenth. The works of the great classics, 
Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Lafontaine, and some others, 
are still widely read; but only scholars or students 
read much of Voltaire, beyond perhaps his ‘Siécle de 
Louis XIV.’ and his ‘Charles XII.’ and perhaps an 
occasional chapter of the ‘ Dictionnaire Philosophique.’ ” 
We should have said that only scholars and students 
read the Louis XIV., the Charles XII., or the Philo- 
sophical Dictionary ; but that for every man who has 
read a play of Corneille or Racine there are ten men 
who know ‘ Candide” well, and five at least who know 
Voltaire’s other romances, ‘‘ L’Ingénu”’ and ‘‘ Zadig,” 
fairly well. Moliére no doubt retains his popularity, 
but it is a paradox to say that the literature of the 
eighteenth century, the one period with which we are 
most conversant, is neglected for that of the seven- 
teenth ; though when the Baron goes on to say that 
‘‘the memoirs of Madame d’Epinay, of Madame 
d’Oberkirch, and of the Comte de Ségur, to mention 
only a few examples, are still universally read,” it is 
obvious that his universal reader is as great a polymath 
as Macaulay’s schoolboy. 
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TWO ASPECTS OF MONASTICISM. 


‘‘The Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena.” Trans- 
lated from the Italian, with an Introduction on the 
Study of Mysticism, by Algar Thorold. London: 
Kegan Paul & Co. 

‘‘ The Monastic Life, from the Fathers of the Desert to 
Charlemagne.” By Thomas W. Allies, K.C.S.G. 
London: Kegan Paul & Co. 


OE result of the slow but inevitable revolt against 
naturalism in art is the impulse towards the study 
of theology which has arisen in some lay minds. While 
the vulgar have suffered an obsession of that blend of 
jugglery and superstition which is included in the term 
‘‘ Spiritualism,” the intellectual have become aware of 
the beauty of mysticism as a science as well as an idea. 
For one thing, its antiquity fascinates ; of the human 
sciences it is the oldest, as well as the most portentous, 
psychologically speaking. Its Christianization, when 
the hermits of the desert inherited the mantle of the 
Youghi, but supplied its students with a new formula, 
while its laws and its influence upon the soul remained 
essentially the same. Yet the modern theologian is apt 
to argue as if mysticism were an invention of the 
monastic life. Of this circumscribed vision Mr. 
Thorold, who contributes an interesting introduction 
to the first of these two books, cannot be accused. He 
is, in fact, one, and not the least able, of the many 
modern theologians who strain every nerve in their 
efforts to harmonize the dogma of the Christian 
Church with the recent discoveries of scientific investi- 
gators. In imparting this elasticity to the strait 
gate and the narrow way, ‘Mr. Thorold reaches a 
conception of Christian truth that owes as much 
to Plato as to Judaism, and that ascribes the 
heresies which assailed the infant Church to 
mystical aspiration rather than to intellectual arro- 
gance. These theories enable Mr. Thorold to accept 
the Hellenism of Clement of Alexandria as a consecra- 
tion of Platonic prepossessions to the service of Christ. 
Yet, if he can swallow that camel, why strain at the 
gnat which detects the ramifications of the Greek mind 
in the debates which agitated the early days of Church 
history ? If the Arian heresy was an emotional rather 
than a mental obliquity—and we are inclined to agree 
with Mr. Thorold that it was—that is no real repu- 
diation of its Hellenic character. It is only to be 
expected that this critic falls foul of Renan, whose 
sincerity he questions, and whose scholarship he 
entirely underrates. ‘‘He raised,” we are told, 
‘‘opportunism to the dignity of an idea; he was the 
Vautrin of the intellect ; his influence reigned supreme 
for forty years among the majority which, incapable of 
honest introspection, accepts the dicta of the superior 
person in the place of genuine experience.” But Renan 
was no alien fortfied in infidelity to assail the fortress 
of eternal truth. He reached his final conception of the 
divine through the Church, not outside it. It was, in 
fact, his invincible sincerity which divorced him from 
her community. Rather than stretch her mantle to 
cover the purgatory of spiritual speculation and the hell 
of sophistry, he went voluntarily outside the fold. It 
seems to us more honest than Mr. Thorold’s ingenious 
expansion of the Temple of Christ. And Renan was a 
mystic of mystics to the end, without making the sacri- 
fice of blood, perhaps, but not without what Mr. 
Thorold calls ‘‘ the habit of the love of God.” Was it 
not Renan who wrote once, ‘‘L’homme est né si 
médiocre qu’il n’est pas bon que quand il réve ” ? 

‘The most convincing portion of Mr. Thorold’s preface 
is his exposition of the artistic insufficiency of naturalism, 
in spite of the fact that he seems to cherish an illusion 
that the re-infusion of that spirit which is more tran- 
scendental than romantic is akin to a Christian impulse. 
The modern renascence of art is at least as Pagan in its 
origin as the medizval one. ‘‘ The young Frenchmen 


o f to-day,” he writes, ‘‘look for inspiration rather to 
the earlier work of Victor Hugo, to Baudelaire, to 
Villiers-de-l’Isle-Adam, and to Barbey d’Aurevilly, who 
said of his generation that, if he were not already a 
Catholic by conviction, he would become one in order to 
have a place of vantage d’od cracher sur ces gens-la.” 
But of these only Villiers-de-l’Isle-Adam has any real 
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sympathy with Christianity. Hugo's religiosity was 
merely one form of poetic license, Baudelaire was bitterly 
antagonistic to the sacerdotal idea, and none who knows 
all the works of Barbey d’Aurevilly would attach any save 
a literary value to the quoted phrase. Even Mr. Thorold 
will, we fear, find it difficult to bring any of the ‘‘ Par- 
nassiens ” within the pale of orthodoxy. Most of them 
are much further from the kingdom than his 
other bugbear, Mr. John Davidson. If the ‘‘ Ballad 
of a Nun” sings the triumph of the flesh, did 
not the author of ‘‘ Sagesse” write ‘‘ Parallélement,” 
and was not Mallarmé, another of Mr. Thorold’s 
heroes, equally responsible for ‘‘ L’aprés-midi d’une 
Faune”? It is easier, after all, to wash the hands 
than the spirit. As to the ‘‘ Dialogue” itself, we owe 
unfeigned thanks to the translator. It was worth an 
English rendering, and the work is excellently well 
done. St. Catherine of Siena is perhaps the least 
mystical of mystics. Her visions are more an exegesis 
of Church teaching than an ecstatic intercommunion 
with the Deity such as we find expressed in the record 
of St. Teresa's experiences. As a specimen of prose it 
is also much inferior to that left for our edification by 
the ‘undaunted daughter of desires.”” The school of 
sanctity does not obliterate individual characteristics, 
and Teresa, the Castilian aristocrat, and Catherine, the 
Siennese dyer’s daughter, belong to absolutely different 
types of women, diverse in temperament, if co-equal 
in holiness. 

Mr. Allies’s work, which is the eighth volume of the 
‘* Formation of Christianity” series, is concerned with the 
historical rather than the spiritual side of mysticism. If 
his point of view is somewhat aggressively Catholic, 
his style has the restraint of the scholar, and his erudi- 
tion is never pedantically displayed. The early part of 
the book deals with the gradual evolution of the 
ceenobitic life from the individual impulse which drove 
isolated enthusiasts out into the wilderness. He traces 
with some minuteness the work of Antony, the first of 
Western ascetics, and that of Pachomius, who may be 
called the legislator of the monastic institution. Occa- 
sionally the fathers of the desert were reluctantly 
brought out of their seclusion to govern the Church in 
the world, and in this manner the monkish spirit began 
to influence temporal existence. The centuries brought 
into curious relief the conflict between sensuality 
and asceticism. France under the Merovingian 
was torn and shaken by the clash of these warring 
impulses, which made equally for the salvation of the 
unit and the disintegration of society. Mr. Allies draws 
a strange picture of these conditions. ‘‘ Daughters of 
Frank and German kings—one a queen reaching the 
height of sanctity; others inflicting or submitting to 
horrible outrages—kings by turns fiercely brutal or 
kind and considerate ; murders and sacrileges, together 
with passionate devotion to the most venerable relics ; 
a mixture of saints and monsters, of whom the former 
subdue barbaric violence into Christian dignity, and the 
latter surpass in turpitude the most corrupted victims 
of a worn-out despotism.” 

Thence the historian goes on to trace the cha- 
racter and energy of the great makers of Christendom. 
St. Benedict, St. Patrick, and St. Augustine lead us 
through Gaul and Scandinavia to the introduction of 
Christianity into England. The conversion of Germany 
by St. Boniface forms the subject of a lengthy chapter ; 
but that which deals with the history of ‘‘ the Holy See 
from Attila to Charlemagne ” is the real test both of Mr. 
Allies’s knowledge and of his insight. If the expression 
of the former is hampered by the magnitude of the 
subject, and the latter by the writer’s personal pre- 
possessions, his evident sincerity and the depth of his 
research impart to his work a dignity that counter- 
balances its lack of charm. The spiritual supremacy 
of Rome, rising phoenix-like from the destruction of its 
imperial prestige, was probably more involuntary than 
Mr. Allies will allow. Leo, great statesman as he was, 
only relinquished the Eternal City and State to the 
spoiler because he could keep the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven in no other way. Directly their long 
spiritual conflict was over, and the Vicar of Christ 
had smote the Arians hip and thigh, the Popes 
began to intrigue again for an earthly as well 
as a celestial crown. One aspect of the monastic 
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life Mr. Allies does well to insist upon—its germina- 
tion of the Parliamentary system. The monkish 
rule and government slowly begot the councils 
of State, which were, moreover, in their inception 
mainly ecclesiastical. Although monasticism always 
implied a renunciation, it did not invariably include 
alienation from its interests. In the beginning the 
ideas represented by the sword and the cowl were not 
wholly antithetical, while cloister and council chamber 
were permeated by one and the same spirit. The evils 
that grew out of the monastic ideal belong to a later 
period, and are, therefore, beyond the scope of the 
present volume. We await Mr. Allies’s treatment of 
this side of the question with interest not unleavened 
by misgiving. 


OLD BELFAST. 


** Old Belfast.” By Robert M. Young. Belfast: Marcus 
Ward. 1896. 


S tens handsome volume is fully described on the 
title-page as a compilation from the manuscript 
collections of the late William Pinkerton. That eminent 
antiquary contemplated writing a history of the city, 
and his papers have been carefully edited by Mr. Young, 
who has already published ‘‘ The Town Book,” reviewed 
in our columns in 1892 (9 July). It is pleasant to observe 
the citizens of such a comparatively new place as Belfast 
thus diligent in perpetuating its records. Besides Mr. 
Young’s compilations there are at least two regular 
histories, and as long as Ulstermen continue to follow 
in the footsteps of those who have made their chief 
town so great there is no fear of its being forgotten. 
The present volume, which is well and profusely illus- 
trated, contains a great number of papers of different 
kinds of interest. One of the most entertaining to 
dip into is a series of letters written between 1776 and 
1784 by Mrs. M. M’Tier from Belfast to her brother Dr. 
Drennan. In one she complains of the dearness of house 
accommodation. From all parts people are flocking to 
Belfast, where ‘‘we nor indeed any one can now live 
on a small fortune but in an obscure and, what is 
worse, a vulgar manner ; for a small, genteel house in a 
tolerable situation is not to be got at any moderate 
rent.” She goes on to complain of ‘‘ rich upstarts, who, 
skipping from the counter to their carriage,” run one 
down with the force of their wealth. She appears, 
nevertheless, to have enjoyed what gaiety was to be 
had, and her letters are full of notices of ‘‘ most elegant 
balls,” assemblies, coteries and dinners. In addition 
there was a theatre, and Mrs. M’Tier’s account of Mrs. 
Siddons is too interesting to be overlooked: she 
worked wonders ; as Belvedera the effects of her acting 
did ‘‘ credit to the feelings of the audience.” One lady 
went into convulsions, and another had to leave the 
house. ‘‘ Major Leslie cryed and damned the play.” 
And again, last night she ‘‘is supposed to have 
reached the height of human powers.” The following 
note is delightful :—‘‘Sam cried for half an hour after 
he went to bed, and many others who withstood it in 
the house gave up to tears after they went home.” 
Mrs. M’Tier herself seems to have been less affected or 
more critical. She especially notices the by-play: ‘‘a 
bend, a look, in all those little decencies and graces 
which are so charming in life that they are to be prized 
above virtue ... in all these she is perfect.” In 
Garrick only had Mrs. M’Tier seen anything like 
them, ‘‘ but in a fine woman they have a finer effect.” 
Mrs. Siddons is further described as ‘‘ reserved, 
elegant and sensible” in private company. ‘‘She sings 
charmingly.” 

_ Another interesting passage relates to much the same 
time. This is a memoir of Mrs. M’Cracken, who was 
born in 1770. It comprises an account of the origin 
and growth of the commercial prosperity of the town. 
On one page we have a view of a pretty shop-front, one 
of a kind which has long perished out of Belfast, 
though in London a few examples survive. In those 
days the head of the Corporation was called the 
Sovereign. The Sovereign and the burgesses elected 
the M.P. Itis interesting to note that the first post 
between Ireland and Scotland was established in 1648 
to facilitate the transmission of news as to the Lrish 
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rebellion, and there was a weekly conveyance of letters, 
In 1652 an estimate for the campaign of the following 
summer includes a thousand Bibles, a hundred barrels 
of powder, five tons of bullets, six hundred sacks, and 
two hundred kettles. At this time the counties of 
Tyrone, Monaghan, Fermanagh, and Armagh are 
described as lying wholly waste. It was in these 
counties, together with Down and Antrim, that the 
great settlements of Scots and Yorkshire families were 
made, which have brought such prosperity to Ulster. 
The earliest notice Mr. Young has found of Irish linen 
is in Froissart. ‘*‘ Henry Castide, an Italian traveller, 
told him,—‘ I caused breeches of linen cloth to be made 
for the four kings of Ireland, when I was there.’” It 
was one of the articles of impeachment against 
Strafford that he monopolized all the flax, and pre- 
scribed rules as to weaving that the natives could not 
practise. Liverpool was the principal market for linen 
yarn, of which as early as 1641 great quantities were 
exported. Machinery was introduced a hundred years 
later, and from that time the great staple of Belfast has 
gone on by leaps and bounds. 

To Sir Arthur Chichester, ‘‘ Baron of Belfast,” may 
be attributed the founding of the town, and we have an 
engraving showing him presenting to the Sovereign 
and the burgesses their first charter of incorporation. 
Down almost to our own day, the Chichesters, earls 
and marquesses of Donegal, were identified with 
Belfast. Their influence was sometimes rather tyran- 
nical, and we read that one of the duties of the 
Sovereign was to hand Lady Donegal to her seat in 
church. One of these Sovereigns, having accomplished 
his duty, left the church to go to the Presbyterian 
meeting-house. Lady Donegal thereupon gave orders 
that henceforth none but churchmen should be admitted 
burgesses. 


EGOTISTIC RECOLLECTIONS. 


** Recollections of War Times: Reminiscences of Men 
and Events in Washington, 1860-65.” By 
Albert Gallatin Riddle. London and New York: 
G. P. Putnam Sons. 1895. 


Now that the haze of intervening years is giving 
picturesqueness and an artistic vagueness to 
events until recently presented to us in cold and matter- 
of-fact distinctness, and when personal sensibilities 
have less to be considered, the survivors of the heroic 
struggle which convulsed America thirty years ago are 
taking us into their confidence as to their experiences. 
In the same way with us the Crimean epoch has been 
of late frequently portrayed ; men who once felt it wise 
or in good taste to be silent are now opening their 
minds to us ; and we know more of the sufferings of the 
army in our last great war than did the contemporaries 
of those who took part in it. The personal details, even 
the tittle-tattle, of history sometimes form most 
fascinating reading; side lights often help to illumi- 
nate what is obscured or misunderstood, and conse- 
quently Reminiscences are amongst the most popular 
of modern publications. But to be readable they should 
be artistically arranged, the style should be light and 
agreeable, and the whole should be savoured with a 
good taste which is careful to avoid what may jar on 
sensitive ears. We fear that Mr. Riddle’s book will 
scarcely be found to satisfy any of these conditions. 
He was a member of Congress in Washington during 
the years when the great question as to the future Con- 
stitution of the United States was settled. He knew. 
Lincoln, McClellan, Stanton, Grant, and all the other 
prominent men of the time. He could doubtless have 
given us many interesting details concerning them, 
but he has chosen in preference to speak almost entirely 
of himself. The book might, indeed, far more appro- 
priately be termed an account of the part which Mr. 
Riddle took in the great crisis. We do not know 
whether on the other side of the Atlantic a name which 
is unfamiliar over here is one to conjure with, but we 
are at any rate certain that readers in London would 


sooner read Lincoln’s speeches than Riddle’s, and will . 


turn with disappointment from debates which are re- 
produced chiefly for. the sake of ventilating the views of: 
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the latter. The style of our author is, moreover, singu- 
larly jerky and uncouth, and is disfigured throughout 
by Americanisms which we could not quarrel with if 
used colloquially in Boston or Washington, but which 
we strain at in a book which is published in London as 
well as New York, and is therefore presumably in- 
tended for English readers. ‘‘ Back of all the armies, 
back of the great secretaries, back of the President—of 
all—was the Congress, where really the war had first 
to be fought,” is a sentence which sounds curiously 
to us; while when we read that the author “ sorted 
himself round to his own place,” that a town was 
‘‘illy paved,” or when a general bowing is described 
as ‘‘sweeping his instep with the golden plumes of 
his chapeau,” we wonder whether this can be the 
language in which Longfellow and Lowell wrote: and 
charmed us. 

Whether Congress, as the representative of which Mr. 
Riddle apparently poses, really assisted the generals 
who carried the war to a successful issue is, moreover, 
a more than doubtful point. Aulic councils have never 
contributed to victories, and certainly, even from the 
evidence supplied by the work before us, it seems clear 
that commanders in the field must often have felt the 
interference of Congress most embarrassing. It cer- 
tainly is not true, as Mr. Riddle is constantly asserting, 
that the cause of the war was the slavery question. The 
issue at stake was an even more important one, and, as 
the latest and most trustworthy historian of those stormy 
times, Mr. J. C. Ropes, has taught us, was no less than 
the demand of the Southern States to become at their 
pleasure distinct nations, and to shuffle off the Union, 
as Italy or Austria might recede to-morrow from the 
Triple or any other similar alliance. What, however, 
to our mind most disfigures these pages is the extraor- 
dinary egotism and lack of modesty which they display. 
Did men, even in America during the war, really address 
each other like this, or, if so, did any of them think it 
worth while to keep a record of and publish their lan- 

e P— 

“‘In God’s name, gentlemen, what do you mean? 
Not a man of you believes that slavery is eternal. Not 
One is stupid enough. . . . The man is a delirious ass 
who does not see and realize this. . . . You! you! and 
you ! (shaking my finger in their scowling faces), you 
are like children in the dark,” &c., &c. in the same 
strain. 

Again, when our author came on the scene of a fight 
as a spectator, he records that ‘‘ The most curious thing 
to me was the revelation of what I then feared was my 
real nature. . . . I was seized with a perfectly brutish 
desire to kill, shed blood, destroy. . . Somewhere in 
the ascending line some one of the old clan of Riddle 
must have been an awful savage—he or an old Welsh 
Merrick ” (how careful these Republicans are as to their 
pedigrees!) ‘‘ The feeling did not entirely subside 
until I escaped the signs of the struggle.” 

Apparently this scion of primeval paladins considered 
that he was a host in himself, for he gravely relates 
towards the close of the volume that when he heard of 
the assassination of Lincoln, he ‘‘ seized his Remingtons” 
(‘‘ the savage old spirit to kill came upon me again”), 
and unaided and alone, according to his story, ‘‘ patrolled 
the boundary from 14th to 7th Streets.” ‘* Luckily,” 
we are told, ‘‘no suspicious-looking person met my 
eyes, and the revolvers were not taken from their 
places.” Luckily, indeed! when an excitable man 
with ‘‘a savage old spirit to kill” was flourishing about 
in the dark. The whole book is, in fact, more a record 
of the thoughts, sayings, and doings of Albert G. Riddle 
than anything else. His speeches take up a large part 
of its space, and we only get here and there a fleeting 
glimpse of the great and celebrated men who came to 
the front at the time. Such a result, we are informed 
in the preface, was “‘ for one of his personality perha 

inevitable.” We can well believe it ; but whether the 
public will appreciate it in the shape of a heavy volume 
is another matter altogether. Here and there, at long 
intervals, we do come across a few curious and amusing 
incidents ; but the reader will scarcely consider that 
they repay him sufficiently for the labour of wading 
through many pages of matter which will hardly attract 
any one having a less interest in Mr. Riddle than he 
himself cherishes. 
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FICTION. 


“The Courtship of Morrice Buckler.” A Romance. 
1 E. W. Mason. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1896. 

Te? give the full title of Mr. Mason’s book is to indi- 
cate sufficiently the kind of romance it exemplifies. 

It runs thus :—‘‘ Being the Record of the Growth of an 
English Gentleman during the years 1685-1687, under 
strange and difficult circumstances, written somewhile 
afterwards, and now edited by A. E. W. Mason.” 
Speaking generically, and after Poe, the romance ma 
be said to belong to the ‘* MS. found in a bottle” kind. 
Sometimes the bottle exhales a potent magic, like that 
of the fisherman in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.”” Sometimes 
it yields the magic of pure adventure, or, it may be, 
Radcliffian horrors and chimeras dire; or, perchance, 
nothing but the mechanic show of melodrama, or the 
cast properties of Scott and Dumas. Mr. Mason’s 
romance is a personal narrative of adventure, and on 
the whole a good example of the class. It shows a fair 
measure of ingenuity and invention, and is decidedly 
successful in securing our interest and attention 
from first to last. At the same time, the ‘‘ Record” of 
Mr. Morrice Buckler is, in parts, far too long-winded, 
and by no means free from certain modern flowers 
of diction which Mr. Buckler could not possibly 
have used. Perhaps we should exonerate the hero and 
ascribe these disenchanting touches to the editor of his 
manuscript. Still, Mr. Buckler’s story is uncommonly 
striking, and told with plenty ofvivacity. The heroaccords 
not with the ordinary type—all swagger and push—but 
is a diffident young gentleman, a student of books, of 
a hesitating habit, and something of a coward he would 
let you know. But it is clear there is more of the 
courage of modesty than of truth in his confession of 
cowardice ; and since he is one who would venture 
more for his friend than his mistress, he shows no lack 
of the courage that inspires the chivalrous. Loyalty 
to his friend moves him to the singular and daring 
emprize of bearding that friend’s enemy in his castle 
at midnight and forcing a duel upon him. It is a 
mighty stirring adventure, this avenging of the death 
of Sir Julian Harnwood, from the setting forth to the 
consummation. The encounter in the Lukstein castle 
is altogether admirably presented. Mr. Mason shows 
here, as in the Bristol episode previously, his mastery 
of the picturesque. Without any tedious insistence 
on details, he suggests the whole scenic environment 
with power and distinction. Much ingenuity is shown 
in the subsequent development of the story, mainly in 
the delicate conduct of Mr. Buckler’s ‘‘ courtship ” of 
the widow of the man he had slain on his wedding-day 
in his own castle. Mr. Mason, in fact, is a capable 
plotter, which is an excellent thing in romancers. 


‘‘The Indian Uncle.” By Leslie Keith. London: 
Bentley & Son. 1896. 


The “‘ return of the native,” after many years, to his 
own land and family, changed by time and disguised in 
name, is as familiar and old a comedy motif as any that 
could be cited. Mr. Leslie Keith gives us here one of 
the simplest and most delightful variations on the 
theme, full of delicate characterization and radiant with 
humour. The story, indeed, might easily be converted 
into a capital little drama for representation in private 
theatre or drawing-room. The dialogue might be 
added to; but it needs no retouching, such brightness 
and point and colour has it, while the scheme of the 
story is so lucid, so natural in development, it may be 
said to play itself. ‘‘ The Indian Uncle” who comes 
home to his kith and kin, after forty years of “success- 
ful fortune-hunting, as ‘‘Mr. Menteith,” is instantly 
detected by old Mrs. Gordon and her old servant Ann 
Lauder. They keep the secret, and Adam Gordon, 
with their consent, remains ‘‘ Mr. Menteith ” with 
regard to the rest of the family. The imperious old 
lady, and Ann Lauder, are most amusing sketches. 
Very good, also, are the penurious Andrew Gordon ; 
his charming daughters Grizzle and Jean; and the 
skittish young widow, Mrs. Alec, who sets herself to 
win the wealthy ‘‘ Mr. Menteith.” All these persons of 
the comedy are hit off with a light hand, and, though 
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we know well enough from the outset the revelation 
that must follow, we are none the less taken by the 
pleasantness and dexterity of the climax. 


** Loveday.” A Tale of a Stirring Time. = | A. E. 
Wickham. London: Cassell & Co., Limited. 
1896. 

There is an old superstition concerning the risk you 
run in saving a drowning man—not the risk of present 
drowning, but danger from the saved man in the future. 
Young Farmer Penrose, in Mr. Wickham’s story, cer- 
tainly suffered not a little after he rescued an impudent 
gamester from drowning on the Cornish coast. But 
the full penalty was apparently not exacted, possibly 
because he also saved some lovely women—namely, 
Sophia, the adventurer’s daughter, and Loveday, his 
niece. ‘‘ Sir James Macdonald,” as the adventurer calls 
himself, was wanted by the myrmidons of the law, when 
he found himself wrecked among Cornish smugglers, 
with honest Penrose opportunely present to save him. 
He was a wondrous clever man. He threw the best 
wrestler of the place by a little trick unknown in the 
West. He was speedily master of the neighbourhood, 
and something of a hero. All who know the Cornish 
people, and the enlightened views they hold as to 
strangers and their own merits, will need no further 
testimony to Macdonald’s cleverness. It seems a small 
matter that he should secretly marry the widow Penrose, 
and make her son feel a stranger in his old home. 
Young Penrose falls in love with Loveday, as needs he 
must; for she is a bewitching creature, with just that 
air of mystery and silent sorrow that many find irre- 
sistible. It is a rough course of love with him until 
the very last chapter ; but it is an exciting time, as the 
reader will allow. 


‘Oh, What a Plague is Love!” By Katherine Tynan 
(Mrs. H. A. Hinkson). London: Adam & Charles 
Black. 1896. 


Leigh Hunt would have delighted in Mrs. Hinkson. 
He knew how to value high spirits in a writer, and the 

iety of this cheerful story would have charmed him 
immensely... Mrs. Hinkson is entertaining, and some- 
thing more. She takes us into her confidence, as Lamb 
declared the comedian should, and writes as if she were 
one of the entertained. There is no resisting this insi- 
dious geniality, which is the product of art, though it 
looks like nature. Inthe present short story we have some 
extremely vivacious sketches of young people, including 
the admirable Dolly Strangways, and an unsurpassable 
schoolboy, her brother Fred, whose ways and conversation 
are truly captivating. We scarcely have enough of this 
engaging youth; we feel sure we cannot have too 
much. In Marmaduke Strangways, the father of these 
motherless young people, Mrs. Hinkson has achieved a 
success perhaps more striking. It is easy to make an 
elderly ‘‘lady-killer” appear ridiculous. But ‘‘ Duke” 
is an Adonis altogether apart from the conventional 
category. He is no well-preserved beau, but a 
courteous, noble-minded gentleman, unconscious of his 
charms, and deserving of all sympathy and honour. 
We do not wonder at the interest his love affairs arouse 
in his daughters. A pretty imbroglio they cause, the 
complications of which are deftly and amusingly set 
forth in a sequence of piquant and lively scenes. 


‘* A Painter’s Romance, and other Stories.” By Eleanor 
or London: Hurst & Blackett, Limited. 
1896. 

The five stories in this volume are all distinguished 
by an executive talent that is by no means ordinary. 
Slight in texture, they are skilfully told and well 
written. The first, and longest, story is by no means 
the most notable, though in ‘‘A Painter’s Romance” 
Miss Holmes shows that she has the power, which 
Wordsworth esteemed as peculiarly the poet’s function, 
of weaving from ‘‘least suggestions” a story that 
should interest everybody. But we find in ‘‘An Old 
Picture” and ‘‘A Minor Prelude” finer characteriza- 
tion, and a deeper, more sympathetic, observation of 
humanity. ‘‘A Minor Prelude,” which treats of the 
weang ve of unextinguishable first love, told by one who 

as loved and lost, is, indeed, a subtle and extremely 
affecting study. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Waif and Stray; the Adventures of Two Tricycles.” By 
Chilos&a. Westminster: the Roxburghe Press. 1896, 


AIF and Stray were wise enough not to go on their dull 
journey singly, and we wish they had also started to write 
the account of it together. In that case this book would never 
have been finished. For on one of the many occasions when 
Waif wrote that“ Monday was wet,” Stray, looking over her 
shoulder, would certainly have interrupted, ‘‘ No, it was not ; it 
was fine.” That would have upset the whole affair, because “if 
Monday was of wet,” Waif might very properly have argued, 
“ What is the good of writing a history of our journey at all?” 
There are always the meals, of course ; but then it is so diffi- 
cult to give any notion of the lapse of tinte between lunch and tea 
unless you say the afternoon was hot. However, meals, even 
eked out with the weather, make but indigestible rcading, and the 
light touch is an easy attainment to one who knows the value of 
“terra firma,’ “sotto voce,” “unco guid,’ and a couple of 
French and Italian proverbs. It also relieves the tedium of the 
journey to say something against the Philistine and ’Arry; to 
remark “I always think one of the most interesting spectacles 
in the world” is the Thames below London Bridge, or that 
Wordsworth “had no doubt flashes of true genius. What a 
bright spark of the Divine fire, for instance, are the lines, ‘ Our 
birth is buta sleep,’” &c. Such revelations are called the 
“personal note,” and show that the writer is an individual with 
thoughts and sensations of her own. And then, if the worst 
comes to the worst, it is always possible to gain effect by 
putting “ When we arrived there we had luncheon ” ina separate 
raph. A man can write a very bad book, but he hardly 
gives himself away so intimately and so smilingly. When a 
woman is bent on writing rubbish, she discovers the nakedness 
of the land with a maive/é that is relentless—and we must con- 
fess we are not cynical enough to be quite sure that we find it 
entertaining. 


“A Christian with Two Wives.” By the Rev. Dennis Hird. 
London : Clement Wilson. 1896. 


It is so easy to laugh at any man’s Utopia that one is liable 
to fall into the other extreme, and look upon such a book as 
this with misplaced seriousness. Mr. Hird’s Utopia does not 
impress us, partly because he has tried to say too much in such 
short space, and partly because it is rather difficult to see what 
he considers the essentials of his Utopia, and what may be 
only incidents in the particular story he tells. Mr. Hird’s 
voluptuous Pantheism might, perhaps, be healthy reading for 
some narrow-minded and censorious persons; but we doubt 
it, since he is entirely lacking in the dignity and charm that 
persuade. He is better when he is laughing at the weaknesses 
which exist than when he is sketching the beauties which ought 
to be. 


“The World and the Wrestlers.” The Bohlen Lectures for 
1895. By Hugh Miller Thompson. London: Gardner, 
Darton, & Co. 1896. 


These sermons (for they are more sermons than lectures) by 
the Bishop of Mississippi are of the lurid, almost hasty, kind, in 
many places little more than the froth that is churned up by 
the swirl of modern progress, of which the Bishop thinks so 
much. There are passages which might pass, might even be 
stirring, when delivered to an audience, but in print are pro- 
voking. The preacher is difficult to understand, and this is 
partly owing, no doubt, to the difficulty of his subject; but 
when we are still somewhat in the vague as to what exactly he 
means by his talk about “ I-ism,” personality, we do not welcome 
a torrent of unelucidating rhetoric, we become suspicious. We 
gather from these pages that the Bishop’s Gospel is the Gospel 
of struggle, of victory, of energy, of the pioneer, of “ progress.” 
We could wish the preacher had told us about all this instead 
of hurling it at our heads with hasty side hits at science, 
criticism, and social questions. His view may be the complete 
view ; but because progress and development are all-important 
in the West, has he the right to go further and say that such 
things have anything but a relative existence in the eye of the 
Power Who made all the world, that they are as much to Him 
as they are to us, that they have such an absolute existence as 
shuts out the view of the quietism of the East in a darkness of 
unutterable scorn? The lecturer's object was to provoke 
thought : we doubt whether he is successful. He certainly has 
the power of provoking his reader. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Be “ Quarterly Review,” if it is not remarkable, is read- 
able and instructive. Neither the papers on Germany nor 
on the Prime Ministers from Melbourne to Disraeli could be 
called striking, nor do they contain much that the ordinary 
reader would hesitate to declare he knew before—although he 
may have read them with a suspicious amount of interest. The 
best article is the first, “ Through Scientific Doubt to Faith,” in 
which the writer makes a study of Romanes, treating him 


typically as a personal parallel to the phases of modern thought. 
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And perhaps the most interesting point the writer makes lies in 
his remark about the chief effect that Darwinism has had on 
the general public. Darwinism, he says, “ introduced the great 
mass of unmetaphysical minds to the exercise of thinking.” 
People to whom “the one and the many” would have been 
blank nonsense, and who would never have dreamt of 
pondering over the ideal theory, felt that in evolution 
they not only had a philosophy which would explain 
everything, but a philosophy they could argue about with the 
best, because they could begin at the beginning. There is a 
very warm article on the poetry of the De Veres, and the ap- 
preciative critic has his answer ready for any one who may find 
the passages quoted less interesting than he ought. “ Your 
taste is vitiated by the surprising and ostentatious styles of the 
day.” A writer on ‘Children Yesterday and To-day” has 
pleasing recollections of “Sandford and Merton,” and other 
children’s books of the period, and goes so far as to believe 
that their republication will be a success. We look forward 
with some misgivings to a “ Sandford and Merton” in a grey- 

n cloth cover marked with golden irises, and to illustra- 
tions of Mr. Barlow and his immortal pupils in the decorative 
style from which children, for some reason or other, are particu- 
larly called to suffer. “The Loyalty of Canada” is an expo- 
sition of the Manitoba school question by one who sees in 
the denial of freedom on this point to the Roman Catholics 
of the West a flagrant injustice, especially as Quebec allows 
full freedom to Protestants. There are articles on “ Richelieu,” 
“Father Joseph,” “ Medizeval Universities,” and the inevitable 
Réntgen. 

The foreign portion of “ Cosmopolis” ap to us the more 
interesting this month, though interest is always apt to fall on 
the French and German articles, because we can get nothing 
like them in other Reviews. However, there is certainly no 
other contribution to “ Cosmopolis” that can compare in attrac- 
tions with Sudermann’s one-act drama “ Fritzchen,” in which 
the general or philosophical motive of the drama is so admirably 
kept in its place by the reality and interest of the actual doings 
and characters of the four people concerned. Lieutenant- 
General Boguslawski treats the question of independent initia- 
tive and discipline in the army. M. Paul Bourget contributes 
an account of a tragedy seen during a short sea voyage, rather 
thin in conception, but readable in detail, and “ Ignotissimus” 
jem in a plea on behalf of a free choice for Alsace-Lorraine 

ween France and Germany. 

We must confess that the purely human part of the story 
which Mr. Henry James contributes to “Chapman’s Magazine 
interests us to the exclusion of the supernatural, though, of 
course, the one could not have come about without the other. 
“Scribner's” has an amusing tale of odd Consular duties in 
Geneva, and an article describing women’s clubs in London. 
Mr. Felix Moscheles contributes an account of his Bohemian 
days with Mr. Du Maurier and some drawings to the “ Century.” 
The chief article in the “Investor's Review” is an attack on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Protectionist speech at the Canada Club. 
Protection is a? of the scheme of a ring headed by the 
Canadian Pacific, to whom Canada need not be grateful. 


— 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The SaTuRDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition is issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. om Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; or to the CiTy OFFICE, 
18 FincH LANE, CoRNHILL, E.C. 4 printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— 
DUNLOP 


Pneumatic Tyres 
“eee for Carriages 


equal advantages 


wear to .—Suita’ to tl rol no 

trouble.—App e of wheel p ‘ically d.—Can be fitted to wheels. 

4 large Exhibition o& Carriages, ay ff the best Coachbuilders, and each fitted with these 
Tyres, can be seen at, also full particulars obtained on application from, 


The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 
14 Regent Street (Waterloo Place), S.W. 


ROYAL OPERA COVENT GARDEN.—Sir AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS, Lessee and M 
now open.—For full particulars see 


.. GRAND OPERA SEASON. Box Office 
Papers. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING. 
FIRST LONDON INTERNATIONAL HORSE-DRAWN 
AND HORSELESS CARRIAGE AND ROADS 
LOCOMOTION EXHIBITION, 
NOW OPEN. 


HORSELESS CARRIAGE DRIVES in Lovely Grounds 
of Crystal Palace, from 12 noon till 2, and from 3 till 6 p.m., DAILY. 


RYSTAL PALACE, SEASON 1896.— BURMA in 
Longer. Burmese Houses built by Burmese Natives with Burmese 


BURMESE FOOTBALL PLAYERS will astonish all 
DAILY at CRYSTAL PALACE. Wrestlers, Boxers! Dancers 
Marionettes, &c. 


GRAVES’ GALLERIES. 
JAMESON’S 
LA 


STAND. 


By R. CATON WOODVILLE, R.I. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 
NOW OPEN, 6 PALL MALL. 
10 to 6. ADMISSION ONE SHILLING, including Catalogue. 


T. GEORGE’S GALLERY, 14 Grafton Street, Bond 
Street, W.—Now on View “Langham Sketches,” by Gro. C. Hartt, Presi- 
= _ Sketching Club.” ion, with Catalogue, 1s. May 16th to 


REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed or 
Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 


Loans ted thereon, by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY (Limited), 10 Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. tal, £500,000. 


pu BLISHING BUSINESS. — Exceptional opportunity 
offered to GENTLEMAN of Literary tastes to enter business of standing, 

t.—Apply, by letter in first 
Street, EC. 

CARDIFF RECORDS. 


HE CORPORATION of CARDIFF are contemplating 
Prepared for the 3 are prepared to receive names 
of persons who are em ye subscribe for one or more copies of the published work, 
which it is expected will be in three 8vo. volumes of 500 pages each, to be issued at 
a net price of two Guineas and a half to subscribers only. 
Fuller particulars can be had on application to me, 
11 May, 1896. J. L. WHEATLEY, Jown Clerk, Cardiff. 


which requires further capital for full developmen 
P. B. 692, Messrs. Deacon's, Leadenhall 


365 
SHAVES 
A Stick of For 6d. 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is said to last a Year. 


THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 
best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay Review. 


Proprietor, J. CLARK. 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education : 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&c., thewhole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re- 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diocese upon fabrics alone ; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
in some cases even in the last century--so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three). We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them, It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of chiidren. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 
by a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful, indeed, ifour Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings, We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
a demand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools, 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner ? 

Contributions to this work will be gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting ; or by the Westminster Branch 
of the London and County Bank. 

. EDWARD ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES BURNEY. 

J. ERSKINE CLARKE. 
C. E. BROOKE. 
Bishop’s House, Kennington : 

16 March, 1896. 


London Diocesan Board of Education. 


> 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 


OF THE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


W®: the undersigned members and supporters of the’ 

London Diocesan Board of Education, appeal most 
earnestly to Churchmen, and to all who value the preserva- 
tion of Christian Education in our Public Elementary: 
Schools, for funds to enable the Diocesan Board to main- 
tain in efficiency the work in which it has been engaged for 
more than half a century, and to place that work upon a 
more permanent financial footing. 


We have every reason to expect that, during the coming 
year, Voluntary schools will receive from the Legislature, in 
some form or another, the assistance they both need and 
deserve. We are therefore anxious that the Schools de- 
pendent upon the Board for support may be in a position. 
to take the utmost advantage of that relief. 


There are many schools in the poorer parts of the Diocese 
which have long been maintained by the most praise- 
worthy exertions of Churchmen, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of severe pressure. The Diocesan Board. 
has, from time to time, been compelled to undertake the 
financial management of twenty-two such schools, with 
fifty-six departments, and more than 13,000 children on 
the books, in order to give relief to the local managers, and 
so prevent their abandonment. The majority of these, and, 
indeed, of all our Church Schools, are among the most 
popular and efficient within the London School Board 
area; and to lose any of them would be little short of 
disastrous to the cause of religious education. 


It has been carefully estimated that, to meet the present 
need, a sum of £6,000 is absolutely required. We there- 
fore earnestly commend the London Diocesan Board and 
its work to the sympathy and liberal support of the Church- 
people of London ; and we would impress upon them that, 
if liberal assistance is promptly forthcoming, the relief so 
given will be permanent in its effect. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

WESTMINSTER, 

WINCHILSEA. 

ALDENHAM. 

EGERTON OF TATTON. 

GRIMTHORPE. 

G. G. BRADLEY, Dean of Westminster. 

T. Dyke ACLAND. 

Francis S. Powe, M.P. 

Epwarp Carr GLYN, Vicar of Kensington and Rural Dean. 

Joun G. Ta.rort, M.P. 

W. H. Bartow, D.D., Vicar of Islington and Rural Dean. 

E. A. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 

H. W. P. Ricuarps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Rector of 
St. Giles in-the-Fields. 


FU 


Davip ANpERSON, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square, . Jy); ch 


RICHARD BENYON, J.P. for Berks. 


WILLIAM BovusFIELD, 20 Hyde Park Gate, W. distric 
Ricuarp Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C. By : 
F. B. Patmer, Glaisdale, Streatham, S.W. been tr 


H. W. Prescott, 50 Cornhill, E.C. 
J. A. SHaw Stewart, 71 Eaton Place, S.W. 
G, A. SpoTTISwooDE, 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the General and Poor Schools h 
Relief Fund of the London Diocesan Board of Education should be made 


née me 


The: 
Out | 
41 


incr 


payable to JoHN HILL, Esq., Financial Secretary to the Board, Church Hood. 
House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W., or may be paid through Lloyd##PPeale: 


Bank, Limited (Herries, Farquhar Branch), 16 St. James's Street, S. W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED to meet the current expenses of 
the training-ships Arethusa and Chichester, and the seven homes on 
shore, under the management of the Committee of the National Refuges 
for Homeless and Destitute Children. Founded by the late William 
Williams, Esq., in 1843. Nearly 1,000 boys and girls are now being 
supported in the ships and homes. 

An urgent appeal is made to raise funds, Will each reader of this 
appeal, who believes in saving the children and sympathizes with the 
work done for their benefit in these ships and homes, kindly send a 
contribution for the support of the children? 

Contributions are earnestly solicited and will be thankfully received 
by the London and Westminster Bank, 214 High Holborn, W.C., 


and by 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Secretary. 
HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Secretary. 
London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION. 


(Supported solely by Voluntary Subscriptions and Donations.) 


Patron— 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Life-Boat Saturday Fund. 


President: 
Capt. H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, R.N., K.G. 


President of Ladies’ Auxiliaries: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 


Chairman: 
Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart. 


Secretary: 
Mr. A. P. SMITH, 
3 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“LIFE-BOAT SATURDAY FUND, LONDON.” 


All Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Life-Boat Saturday Fund. 


HELP FOR OUR LITTLE ONES. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
AND WOMEN, 
WATERLOO ROAD, S.E. 


FUNDS are urgently WANTED to carry on the work 
which is so terribly needed in this, one of the poorest 
districts in South London. 

By the end of the year nearly 9,000 patients will have 


Schools 
| be made 
1, Chureb 


been treated in this Hospital, gratuitously, from all parts of 
he metropolis and suburbs. 

There are no paying wards. 

Out of 43 little inmates now 16 are permanent cripples. 
41,000 must be raised by the end of the year to meet 
he increasing demands of this densely populated neighbour- 
hood. Donations and subscriptions are most earnestly 


h Lloyd #Ppealed for, and may be sent to Courts & Co., 59 Strand ; 


", at the Hospital, to the SECRETARY, 


FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS. CITY OF LONDON. 


THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the CITY of 
LONDON will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Tuesda: Ve 2, 
1896, at Half- One o'clock pon , to receive Tenders for the PURCH E of 
the valuable FREEHOLD G OUND RENTS and REVERSIONS of Premises 
in Monument Street, namely :— 
House ( ) wer Rent 
St. Magnus House (corner of Pudding Lane)........ 50 perannum. 
St. Blouse of Lane) ......+. £700 
Particulars and Plans of the premises may be had at this office, together with the 


Conditions of Sale. 
Tenders should be sealed and endorsed outside, “‘ Tender for Freehold Ground 
the undersigned and delivered 


Rent” (indicating which) ; they must be addressed to 
before One o'clock on June 2 next. “ 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any tender. 
Persons sending in proposals should attend the aforesaid meeting of the Commis- 
sioners, and be prepared (if their tender be accepted) to pay the required deposit of 
ro per cent. on the purchase money, and to execute an agreement for the completion 
of the purchase agreeably to the Conditions of Sale. 
uildhall, H. MONTAGUE BATES, 
April 1896. Principal Clerk to the said Commissioners. 


FREEHOLD GROUND. CITY OF LONDON. 


THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the CITY of 

LONDON will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Tuesda jane 2 
1896, at Half-past One o'clock precisely, to receive Tenders for the PURCH SE of 
several PLOTS of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND in Monument Street, 
Plans and particulars of which may be obtained at this Office, together with the 
Conditions of Sale. 

Tenders should be sealed and endorsed outside, ‘‘ Tender for Freehold Ground. 
Monument Street”; they must be addressed to the undersigned, and delivered 
before One o'clock on June 2 next. ‘ 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any tender. _ 

Persons sending in pro Is should attend the aforesaid meeting of the Commis- 
sioners and be prepared (if their tenders be accepted) to pay the required deposit of 
1o per cent. on the purchase money, and to execute an agreement for the completion 
of the purchase agreeably to the Conditions of Sale. 


Guilchall, H. MONTAGUE BATES, 
April 1896. Principal Clerk to the said Commissioners. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


City AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION, 1896-1897. 


1n ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY at the 
Institute's Colleges commence in October, and cover a period of two to three years. 
The MatricuLaTion Examination of the Central Technical College will be 
held on September 21st to 24th, and the Entrance Examination of the Day 
Department of the Technical College, Finsbury, on September 22nd. 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
(Exhibition Road, S.W.), a College for higher Technical Instruction for students 
not under 16 years of age preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical 
Engineers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. 

THe MatricvcaTion ExaMINATION will be held on September 21st to 24th, and 
the new Session will commence on October 1st. 

Professors :—O. Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S. (Mathematics), W. C. Unwin, F.R.S. 
M.I.C.E. (Civil and Mechanical ng W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S. (Physics and 
Electrical Engineering), H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Chemistry). 

CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY 
(Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.). The DAY DEPARTMENT provides Courses 
of Intermediate Instruction for Students not under 14 years of age, preparing to 
enter Mechanical or Electrical Engineering ard Chemical Industries. 

Tue Entrance Examination will be held on September 22nd, and the new 

ion will commence on October 6th. 

Professors :—S. P. Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Electrical Engineering), J. Perry, 
D.Sc., F.R.S, (Mechanical Engineering), R. Meldola, F.R.S. 
JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 


Tue Courses or INSTRUCTION 


City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


POWIS EXHIBITIONS. 


ONE EXHIBITION of the value of £60 a year, tenable at 
any Col'ege or Hall at either of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, is 
intended to be filled up after an Examination of the Candidates, which will take 
place at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, September 29th and the following 

nine o'clock. 
ndidates are requested to send their Names, Addresses, and Certificates of 
Baptism, with Testimonials of Conduct and Character, on or before the 1st day of 
August, to C. G. Suaw, Esq., 26 Charles Street, St. James's, London, S.W. Candi- 
dates must be members of the Church of England, Natives of Wales, or of one of 
the four Welsh Dioceses, under Twenty Years of Age upon the roth day of October 
next, acquainted with the Welsh Language, and intending to become Candidates 

for Holy Ord 

M.A., Fellow 


lers. 

The didates will be examined by the Rev. Llewelyn Thom 
of Jesus College, Oxford, and W. E. Heitland, Esq., Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, in Welsh Reading, Composition, and Speaking ; the Gospel according 
to St. Mark and the Acts of the Apostles in Greek ; the Ninth and Tenth Books of 
the Iliad; the Seventh Book of Thucydides; Xenophon’s Anabasis; Cicero de 
Officiis ; the Tenth Book of the Eneid ; and Latin Prose and Verse Composition. 

Those who fail in Welsh will not be further examined. 

The Exhibition will be tenable (during residence) for Four Years, an Exhi- 
bitioner who at the time of his Election is not legally a Member of either University, 
and will in his case date from Matriculation ; and by an Exhibitioner who at the 
time of his Election is legally a Member of either University, till the close of the 
in which the Degree of Bachelor of Arts is due tthe holder. 

ay 1896. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 26th, 27th, 28th.— 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between Bo and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION to 
fill up not less than EIGHT RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE valuable EXHIBITIONS will take place in July 
ext. Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MasTer, 19 Dean’sYard, Westminster. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are prepared for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
Guineas a year, according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder Garten Department by a — trained teacher. Fees, 60 Guineas a year. 
Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge igher Local Certificate in Honours). 


BLUNDELL’ SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—An EXAMINA- 
TION for TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and Modern) at the School 
and i Full particulars from the Heap Mastsr. 
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i The Saturday Review. 16 May, 189 


RADLEY Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, | ORIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES 


of £50, one of £ July 17. For particulars apply anata 
* LUSITANIA,” 3,877 tons register, and “GARONNE,” 3,876 
Warven, Radley College, Abingdon. , leaving London as under :— = 
——————— For NORWAY FIORDS and NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun) 
roth June, for 28 days. 
For the NORWAY FIORDS, 


' For NORWAY FIORDS, VADSO (for yy Eclipse), and SPITZBERGEN, 
zand ju uly, for 27 
an At the most Northerly point of this C the Sun wi be above the horizon at 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. For COPENHAGEN, KIEL, the BALTIC 
August, for 28 days. 
‘THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, | ‘string pand, Flectric Light, High-class Cuisine. 


Subeo 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 


| 

| COMMERCIAL. 23rd June, for 21 davs. ath July, for days. 

| 


General Manager. For passage Passage apply to the later firm. at 5 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the West-Eng 
H PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, UNION LINE 
on LIMITED. ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
LBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. WEEKLY SAILINGS trom SOUTHAMPTON, 
Se Free per Tickets by Union Express London to Southampton. 
FOUNDED 1848. Cheap Tickets for passengers’ friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAM SHIP COMPANY, Ltd., 14 Cockspur Street, 
SOUTH AFRICAN-HOUSE, 94-6 ry etl Street Withia, London, E.C 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, souniunaimeiniieiad tl 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. BOOKS. 


INVESTED FUNDS . . «+ « £23,000,000. 


Accumulated Funds, £3,706,098. 
Volume I. now ready. To be completed in three grand folio volumes 
Mutual Life Assurance at Lowest Cost. 


Annual 


0 *** OPERA HOUSES AND THEATRES, 


a Endowment Assurances on Unusually Favourable Terms. 
Write for the New Prospectus to the Head Office, or to the EXAMPLES OF PLAYHOUSES RECENTLY ERECTED IN EUROPE, 


43 15 10 


8 | 2 


London Office : 69 King William Street, City, E.C. ‘ 
Manager: T. B. Srracue, M.A., LL.D. London Secretary : W. T. Gray, F.I.A. 4 Theatre Planning, 
BY 
HALFORD ®usiness at close prices. EDWIN O. SACHS, 
ARCHITECT, 
Speculative Accounts opened. : 
and pM In conjunction with ERNEST A. E. WOODROW, A.R.LB.A. 
Dealings reported by wire if required. The complete work contains over 200 Plates, pages of Text interspersed 
| COMPANY, with about 600 
| Full particulars on application. Ps 
. STOCK BROKERS, sae Full Prospectus obtainable from the Publisher, Au 
iW Prompt Settlements. B. T. BATSFORD, 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. = 
Thousands of Testimonials from Clients. 
| Palmerston Buildings, ——— THIRD EDITION now ready. Fourth Edition shortly. = 
H African and Australian Mines—a 
Speciality. ite 
Old Broad street, BOER AND UITLANDER| 
ile The True History of the Late Events in South Africa | 
Bank By WILLIAM F. REGAN. 
; ae Crown 8vo. pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. With Copyright Portraits, 
| Established 1869, Telegrams: “Monitor, London.” Map, &e. 
( Mr. GLADSTONE writes :—‘‘ I thank you very much for your work, 
and rejoice that by means of it public attention will be called to all the 


circumstances connected with the origin and the history of the Transvaal, J By ¢ 
which possesses so strong a claim upon our equitable consideration,” 
W M ad & G EO. LAW. ‘‘ The writer should be able to speak with authority, for he is nom 


other than Mr. W. F. Regan, the well-known South African financier, 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. whose name has been a good deal before the public in connection with G1 


the events following upon the ‘ Raid.'"—G/asgow Herald. 


| 104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. a. 


| THE FORUM. 
a SHIPPING. CONTENTS.— MAY 1896. — Highteenpence. 7 
—+— THE POLITICAL SITUATION.’ E. L. Gopxin. 


A SALUTARY MANDATE TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, | an 
flowers 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS OUR DUTY TO CUBA. Senator H. C. Lopce. 

THE QUESTION OF CUBAN BELLIGERENCY. Joun Bassett 

it Use LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for Moore, Professor of International Law, Columbia University, 
Loner Lore COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and York. 

F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: PROBLEMS OF POVERTY AND PAUPERISM :— 

4 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London, NEED OF BETTER HOMES FOR WAGE-EARNERS. CLA 

yeas to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to DE GRAFFENRIED, Special Agent of the U.S. Department of Labour. 

Ofice, 16 Cockspur THE CULTIVATION OF VACANT CITY LOTS. M. A. 


MODERN NORWEGIAN LITERATURE.- L. Byé 
P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO | THE UNAIDED SOLUTION OF THE SOUTHERN RACE PROBLEM 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALT et, A. S. Van ve Graarr. 
ADEN, ond Ma JAPAN MBA every week, PESTALOEE! AND WEABART. Wunewn Rem, Professor of P 
TA Cole NAPLES NEW every fortnight. | MODERN ARCHMOLOGY: RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE§ STREE 
4 VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT and the EAST......-. every three weeks, J. Gexwapivs, Ambassador from Greece to the Court of St. James. pEADI 
IS THE POWER OF CHRISTIANITY WANING?—NO! H. K. Carnot 


i CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
4 et do 22 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 
S.W. , G. P. PUTNAM'’S SONS, 24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


THREE NEW WORKS, 


NOW READY. 


MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By WILHELM KUHE. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait and Autographs, 14s. 
“ All who love pleasant gossip and good stories will rejoice in this volume ” 
Daily News. 

“4 work which should ap forcibly, not only to musicians and those who love 
their art, but to all who delight in entertaining recollections, happily selected and 
admirably told. Of singular value and interest are the facsimile letters and auto- 
graphs of notable composers, singers, pianists and the - past and present, 
contained in these brightly-penned pages."— Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
A BIOGRAPHY. 
By W. FRASER RAE. 


Including much information derived from New Sources. Introduction 
Sheridan's Great-Grandson, the MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, 
P., G.C.B. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and other I}ustrations, 


* A vivid and accurate picture of the real Sheridan." —Glasgow Herald. 


NOW READY. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE. 
By GEORGIANA HILL, 
Author of “‘A History of English Dress” &c. 
With Frontispieces. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s, 


“ Two Neeoenar and amusing volumes.” — World. 
“ Has i y."—Daily News. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
FUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price ss. 


RAINY DAYS IN A LIBRARY. 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 


Contents. 
PRerace. Jonston’s WonDERs. 
ApaM Ru.es. St. Joun’s Siort. 
Batpassare'’s Perrect Courrier. TALLEMANT DES R&avux. 
Tue SportinG JouRNAL. Acts oF THe Scottish PaRLiAMENT. 


FirMiLian, Captain Topuam's LETTers. 
Butwer's Artiricia, CHANGELING. Pircairn's Criminat TRIALS. 
Haywarp’s Art or Dininc. Bragu's AtLas. 


_ ‘The papers therein are brief, and show a genuine fondness not only for things 
, but for life out of doors.” —Globe. 


+ ritten in a pleasant style, and will repay leisurely perusal, opening up, as they 
do, various byways of interest.” —Daily Free Press. 


In fep. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


THE HIGHER TEACHING OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


LOUIS H. 


paper cover, pri 


DRESS “AND HEAL TH, 


An Appeal to Antiquity and Common Sense. 

By CHARLES MOORE Lamy M.R.C.P. Lond., Physician to St. Pancras 
and Northern Dispensary p. Surgeon-General, late H.M. Forces ; 
Author of Future” &c. 

NEW NOVELS. 

In crown 8vo. tastefully bound in cloth, 6s. 


GLADYS WOODLEY; or, the Bride of Amiel. 


By EGLANTINE, 


“ Every page is stamped by by Fasery genius and an unusual command of beautiful 
language, terse expression, and escriptive power.” 
_ Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price ss. 


THE STORY OF AN OLD OAK 
TREE, TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


By THORPE FANCOURT. 
“ This quaint little sketch is brightly and pleasantly written, and it introd 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price ss. 


LAYS OF THE HEATHER. 


By A. C. MACDONELL. 
LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and west 23rd Street, New York, and 244 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND. LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of 
READING to the excellent facilites Branch House 
London on the most favourable STANDARD 
PUBLICATIO S, and for ALL AMERICA CAN BOO! BOOKS. and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE COURTSHIP OF 
MORRICE BUCKLER. 


A BOMANCE. 
By A. E. W. 
Author of “‘A Romance of Wastdale.” 
Crowa Ove. 


ATHENA UM.—“ Mr. Mason's manner is alert and engaging, and his matter 
and stirring. No one who takes up his novel is likely to lay it down un- 


NEW NOVEL BY THEO. DOUGLAS. 
A BRIDE ELECT. By Tueo. Dovctas. Crown 8vo. 


sewed, 15. 
GUARDIAN.—“ It is a very clever story.” 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. By F. Marion Craw- 


FoRD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SPEAKER.—“ A book to be enjoyed by everybody.” 


Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 
eaten of FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, D.D., 


D.C.L., Tenth President of Columbia College the City 
By Joun’ Futon. With Portraits. 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SEBIES. 
Edited by Professor BURY. 


RICHELIEU. By Lopcr, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, Professor of History in the 
University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“ Professor Lodge reveals th hout his ive a sound historical 
judgment...... The career of a great political genius is here sketched with accuracy 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM WORDS- 


Edited by Witt1am Kwicut. To be completed in 16 volumes. 
Vols. 1., Il. and III. Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 
Each Volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched by H. Manesse. 
TEMES: —* It may safely be said that to students these volumes will be indis- 
pensable. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. 
Vol. VI. PURITAN ENGLAND, fh 1660. The REVOLUTION, 
1660-1683. Globe 8vo. 5s. _ Seams in 8 Volumes. 


2vols, Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


A HISTORY of the WARFARE of SCIENCE with 


in CHRISTENDOM. By Anvrew Dicxson Wuirre, late 
fe of History at Cornell University. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


AN ETHICAL MOVEMENT. A Volume of Lectures. 


By W. L. Suetpon, Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis. 


cp. 8vo. 5s. 
THE PILGRIM and "other POEMS. By Sopuniz 
Jewett (Ellen Burroughs). 
Globe 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Crcit Frances ALEXANDER (C.F.A.) 
Edited, with a Preface, by Witttam ALEXANDER, D.D., Oxon. ; LL.D. 
Dublin D. .C.L., Oxon.; Archbishop of Armagh: and Lord Primate of 

re 
GLOBE.—“* The praise Archbishop Alexander bestows upon his late wife's verse 
is in no respect exaggerated. Her work is clear, simple, and terse—clear without 
vacuity, simple without baldness, terse without obscurity. It is instinct with 
sincerity and earnestness.” 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE BIBLE for. HOME-READING. Edited, with 


Comments and R for the use of Jewish Parents -~ Children by 
C. G. Monrsriore. First Part. To the Second Visit of Nehemi 
Jerusalem. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GOD'S GARDEN: Sunda ay Talks with th Boys. By 
us. of Canterbury 


the Rev. W. J. Foxe, M.A., B. (Lond.), Minor Canon 
Cathedral. With an Introduction by Dean Farrar. 


THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE. A Series of Works 
from the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary Form. 
ECCLESIASTES and the WISDOM of SOLOMON. Edited, 
an and Notes, by Ricnarp G. Mouton, M.A. (Camb.) 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE ELEMENTS of PHYSICS. A College Text-Book. 


By L. Nicnots and Witttam S. Frankuin. In Three Volumes. 
—Mechanics and Heat. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: “ BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and $37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Plans. 
Bedfordshire. ‘English Lakes. Surrey. 
Berkshire. Gloucestershire. Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands. Hertfordshire. Wiltshire. 


Cornwall. Kent. ‘Worcestershire. 
Derbyshire. London (Round). Wye (The) 
Devon, North. Norfolk. ‘Yorkshire, East 
Devon, South. Somersetshire. _ and North. 
Dorsetshire. Suffolk. ‘Yorkshire, West. 


“For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket guide is almost 
indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, as far as 
we can judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be more con- 
venient than the volumes of this little puosraang ceuvty series; the type, though 

i 


closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as a 


fairly filled cigar-case."— Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 
The English Lakes. Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, 6s. 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 
North Wales. Smaller Guide. With 3 Maps, 3s. 6d. 
The Isle of Man. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
Carlisle, The Roman Wall, &c. With Map, ss. 


“The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. Jenkinson 
has visited every place described, and travelled by every route suggested, and has 
throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view them. is directions to 
the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it is hardly possible to go wrong, and his 
advice as to what to see and what to avoid is always worth attention." —Academy. 


English Cathedrals. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A. 
With 29 Plans, limp cloth, 5s. 

Norway. Willson’s Handy Guide. Third Edition, with 
Corrections for 1896, 7 Maps, limp cloth, ss. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anv 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


LOUIS STEVENSON’S LAST NOVEL, 


WEIR OF HERMISTON, will be ready on 


May 20. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE RIDDLE RING, is now ready, in 3 vols. 


15s. net; and at every Library. 


Saturday Review. 
STANFORD'S TOURIST LIST. 


16 May, 1896 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 
THE TRANSVAAL and the BOERS: a 


Brief History. By W. E. Garrett FisHer. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Yust ready, 
“In his admirably concise, comprehensive, and unbiassed ‘ brief history’ Mr, 
W. E. Garrett Fisher has wane Pome at a most opportune moment, the exact work 
which is needed by the average Englishman ; a work the value of which is out of all 
proportion to its dimensions, and one that no student of the leading political ques. 
tions of the day cah afford to overlook."—Zhke World. 


BOHEMIA: an Historical Sketch. By 


Count Lutzow, formerly Deputy for Bohemia in the Austrian Parliament, 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. gs. (Fust ready, 
“An coenesiPag book...... With Count Lutzow it has evidently been a labour of 
love to master t ry every detail of that interesting and romantic region of 
which Englishmen as a rule know little beyond the name." — Zhe World. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on the 


nag Ag History. By H. Martyn Kennarp. With Illustrations. Demy 
vO. 
* A very recondite work...... Its contents deal with very ancient history, and the 
author has various theories which he supports with much argumentative ay 
eople, 


COOKERY UP TO DATE. By Mrs.Humpnry 


(‘‘ Madge” of Zruth). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


THE STANLEY of the TURF: being the 


Autobiography of a famous Turfite. By J. Snowy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Next week. 
*,* The author of this book has in turn been stable boy, jockey, tipster, and 
bookmaker. All the inner life of the racecourse, the tricks, the iz» and the 
secrets of Turf men are lai in Mr. Snowy’s pages. 


CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited), London, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


J..K. HUYSMANS’ GREAT WORK. 


EN ROUTE. 


By J.-K. HUYSMANS. 


Translated from the French, with a Prefatory Note by 
C. KEGAN PAUL. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


«En Route’ is the story of a modern man of letters, flung upon the 
full tide of Parisian materialism and sensuality, finding himself, when over 
foriy, irresistibly attracted to Catholicism......... It is a book of which the 
appeal is for a far wider circle of readers than is comprised in the Roman 
communion alone. Its supreme merit lies in the rare force and simplicity 
with which it brings home to the mind the inevitableness of the great 
realities of religion and the absolute common sense of the mystic’s life 
detached from the world by constant realisation of the omnipresence of 
God." —Guardian. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By Sir Water 


BESANT. 2 vols. 10s net; and at all Libraries. 

‘* What we ask of Sir Walter Besant are pleasant and inspiriting hours of whol 
some entertainment. he never fails to provide. He has ~- vided pag ren 
again in ‘ The Master Craftsman,’ and we are grateful accordingly.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


THE HARDING SCANDAL. 


BARRETT. 2 vols. ros. net ; and at every Library. 


By Frank 


MARK TWAIN'S NEW ROMANCE, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF 


ARC. Edited by Mark Twain. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 
decorated, 6s. 


ROME. By E. Zora. Translated by E. A. 


VizeTetty, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


KLOOF YARNS. By Ernest GLanviLte. 


Crown 8vo. picture cover, rs. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
A CROWN OF STRAW. By Atten Upwaro. 


“A story of surpassing interest, a pure drama of a very high order of excellence.” 
Scotsman. 


THE CRUCIFORM MARK. By Riccarno 


STEPHENS. 
“* A remarkable story, unconventional, and of absorbing interest.”— Echo. 


THE SHADOW OF HILTON FERNBROOK : 


By Arua Westsury. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(May 20. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE WARWICK LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. Edited 


by C. E. Vaucuan, M.A., Professor of English Literature at University 
College, Cardiff. 
“The plan upon which this series is based is to concentrate attention in each 
volume on some special form of English literary composition. The first volume, 
* English Pastorals,’ by Mr. E. K. Chambers, met with a favourable reception, 
the present volume, by Professor C. E. Vaughan, will certainly not impair the 
reputation of this useful series."— 7he Times. 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUME OF THE SERIES: 


ENGLISH PASTORALS. Edited by Epmunp 


K. Cuamners, B A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘ The subject has given Mr. Chambers his opportunity of writing one of the best 
brief essays it has been my happiness to read for a long while...... I do not see how, 
as a representative selection of English pastoral verse, it could be bettered. Indeed, 
it is an exemplary little book, well conceived and well carried out, and it makes one 
eager for the res: of the series.”"—A. T. Q. C., in the Speaker. 


NEW BOOK OF NATURALIST-TRAVEL. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 2ts. 


FROM NORTH POLE to EQUATOR: Studies 


of Wild Life and Scenes in Many Lands. By ALtFrep Epmunp Bren, 
Author of “‘ Bird Life,” “ Tierleben,” &c. ranslated by Marcaret R 
Tuomson. Edited by J. THomson, M.A., F.R.S.E. With 
Illustrations from Original Drawings. ae 
“ Among the multitude of good books on natural history now issuing from the 
press this deserves a high place. It is both informing and entertaining.” — 7Zmes. 
** Descriptive power appears in every chapter of this charming book.” 
Sheffield Independent. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY. 
OOKS.—ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants.—Epwarp Baker's Great Bookshop, 
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Continued from next page.] 


THE SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 
is 


tons of Crude on 

1. Baku. acres of freehold, and 19 of leasehold, held under lease for 12 years, 
in the Oil field in this well-known ’ district, the total area of the proved Oil field being 
about 2,700 property began to yield in April, 2095, and the existing 21 

lls, two of which flow without over 120,000 
Tn annum.—R&¢, on by wae 

GrosneV. acres, held under lease for you in ly discovered 

oil ‘field near the Novorossisk-Vladikavkas- of 
in this field is extraordinary. Seven wells have been sunk hen to 
yielding an aggregate of 2,000 tons per on ty J. 


3. RouMANtA.—Properties about 2,000 acres in extent on the Roumanian Oil belt 
at and near Bustenar, which is in the Prahova district on the Ploesci-Slinic Railway, 
held under leases for terms varying from 20 to 25 years from the local land-owners, 
These properties are producing at the present time at the rate of 21,600 tons 
annum, os as the substitution of the modern practice of eas 6 o the primitive 
system of hand digging, which is still in force, has been shown Ay ay ly 
increase the at least sixfold, the output may evident be 

ented.—Keported Emil "Baum, Engineer to the Ministry ap at raed 
Commerce, and Domains, Bucharest. 

4. GaLicta.—857 acres of freehold and 1,372 of leasehold land, held on leases for 
terms of from 20 to 25 years, at Uherce-Orelec, Tyrawa, Steinfels, Berehy, Toki, 
and Pereprostina-Schodnica, all on the Galician Oil belt west of Drohobycz, which is 
on the Sucha-Stryi Railway. This Oil belt is well defined, and productive wells are 
being worked in close proximity to all of the Pe ne mA Ss properties —Reported on 24 

Dr. Julius Noth, Member of the Imperial Geological Institute of Vienna, and the 
Geological Institute of Budapest, except as to Tyrawa, which is reported on 
by Ritter von Wieckowski.! 

(The Reports on and valuations of the above properties can be seen at the Offices 
of the Company.) 

5-_ In addition to these properties, the Company secures the benefit of a contract 
for the supply of 80,000 tons of Oil per annum for two years the fields, 
at a price equivalent to about 6s. 8d. per ton. 


TRANSPORT. 

The Compan of Tank Steamers (for list see Appendix). With 
this Fleet the Co tt of freight combinations, and the cost of 
transport will be ny — > minimum. It is anticipated that the amount to be 
carried per annum for the Company alone will be not less than about 200,000 tons in 
Crude Petroleum, refined oil, and subsidiary products. The advantages of transport 
in bulk are too well known to need explanation. These Steamers are specially fitted 
for the conve e of Oil in bulk, and have been valued by Mr. J. Fortescue 
Flannery, M.P., the principal authority on Tank Steamers, at the sum of £443,coo. 


REFINING, STORAGE, AND DISTRIBUTION. 


proposes to arrange for refining at Baku, Grost Novorossisk, 
and in this country will acquire from the Vi Vendo 

(1) The exclusive use for seven years of a recently erected refinery at Carlton, near 
Middlesbro’, which is now refining at the rate of soo tons per week, a new 
refinery at Ulverston, near Barrow, now turning out over roo tons per week, and 
with a capacity of 200 tons per week. 

(2) A freehold refinery, capable of refini: 
storage accommodation, now being pence 
contract providing that the refinery will be handed over complete 
order within four months from this date. 

(3) Fifty tank wagons. 

The Company will also acquire from the Vendors— 

a4) A Remeiaes storage installation at Le of a total 

the Government, with w! ye and all necessary 
and the storage and distribution remen Trading 
with their valuable connections. 

(s) A freehold storage installation at Harburg for 7,500 tons, together with the 
plant, to be completed within four months. . 


PROFITS. 


The statements certified by Messrs. P. Dvorkovitz, J. S. Chambers, E. R. 
Blundstone, A. W. Eastlake, and Sadler & Co., Limited, can be inspected at the 
Offices of the Company, and give in detail the results which may be expected from 

of the C y, based on existing rates and prices, and an anticipated 
annual output of 250,000 tons Or Crude Oil. 

These certificates have been examined by Messrs. J. H. Duncan & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, who have compiled therefrom the following estimates of profi: :— 


1,000 tons per week, with 
on land fronting on the Thames ; 
and in 


Profit on Crude Oil— 
Tons. £2024 £64 
1. Baku oe 120,000 41,000 © © 
2. Grosney? oe ee 80,000 13,334 0 
3- Roumania.. eo 20,000 16,003 © © 
4. Galicia .. oe 30,000 32,100 © 
103,434 0 © 
000 
Profit on Refining in England .. ee 45,541 0 © 
4148, 
Adding to this total the average earnings of the steamers aed 
annum (1892-95) the Certificate of Messrs. 
Cooper B Brothers Chartered Accountants, 
which can be inspected at the Offices of the Company 66,066 o o 


£215,041 0 
The earni 
general profes afte Company) 


of plant, & £36,000 0 © 
Dep-eciation of steamers, 7 per cent. 7,000 0 
— 67,000 0 
£148,041 0 0 
Deduct— 
44 per cent. interest on £400,000 Debentures £18,000 
6 per cent. on £5°0,000 Preference Shares . 30,000 
Dividend on £300,000 Ordinary Shares, say 
at ro per cent. . ee oe ee os 50,000 


98,000 0 
Leaving for Sinking Fund, Development wd 


ties and Contingencies os £50,041 0 0 


PURCHASE PRICE. 


The i, Vontom, who are the Promoters, have fixed the purchase price at £1 pene 
ye le at the option of the Directors as to £166,660 in Ordinary S 
ference Shares, £133,330 in Debentures (the maximum in each case Sticwed by, by 
the rules of the Stock Exchange), and the balance in cash. A sum of £80,000 in 
cash will be reserved as Working Capital, leaving 200,020 Shares available for further 
working capital as and when required. 


Application will be made for a Stock Exchange quotation as soon as possible, 


The. Saturday Review. 


The only Contract entered "a is one dated May 14, 1896, with= 
the Western Trading Com for of the 
Under this Contract the Vendors pay all expenses up —s Ho Ag 


to the formation of the Company. Aegean wel be Hepes to have waived their 
rther particulars, whether under Section 38 of the Companies 
1867, or 
the Reports, Valuations, 


Applications should be made on the accompanying form. Fegan Efe 


tures allotted be less than applied for, the surplus will be 
the amount due on allotment, and if no made the deposi will ba re 
turned in 


Prospectuses and Application Forms may be obtained from the Bankers, and at 
COOPER BROTHERS & CO. 
~ 14 George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C. 
0. 1606. 


*Coorgrrs, Lonpon.” April 
2 We have examined the Books and Accounts of the 14 undermentioned Steamsh 
Limited Companies, and engaged almost Cxclusively | in the Tank C 
Trade e find that after making necessary adjustments the earnings for the periods 
paar oe charging £138,529 tod. for Insurance and £35, 475 1 Ai. for 
Repairs, have been £178,091 15s. 1d. from sources (inclu og’ Dem 
418,256 17s. od.), and are equal to an annual average of £66,066, without t charging 


Interest on riding my & on borrowed money, Managers’ remuneration and 
for depreciation of steamers. 


expenses, or providing 
Periops | 
EARNINGS 

From To | Days 
893, A 89s, Sep | 
ee ee 1893, 4 1895, . 12 7 16,922 10 
ames Brand ‘Apa 1895, June | 255 8 
edra 1893, Oct. 1895, Aug. 212 3 
St. Helen's .. «» | 1893, Aug. 22 | 1895, Sep. 24 764 15, 16 10 
Baku Standard .. | 1893, Feb. 4 1895, Aug. 31 939 23,06: om 
Broadmayne +» | 1892, April 2 1895, Oct. 25 | 1,29 24,452 t 4 
Luciline +» | 1893, April 1895, Aug. 9 16,775 1 11 
L’Oriflamme +. | 1892, Oct. 27 1895, Oct. 4 1,073 14,085 9 5 
Prudentia .. ++ | 1892, Aprilaz | 1895, Oct. 29 | 1,287 14,355 10 10 
‘ancarville .. +. | 7892, 2 1895, duly 29 | 1,214 2,562 © 4 
Robert Di . 1892, Mar. 26 | 1893, Sep. 30 | 1,284 8,776 « 
Bakuin ee e 1892, Mar. 5 1895, Aug. 20 | 1,264 11,478 6 o 
i es es | 1892, April 2 1895, Sep. 12 | 1,259 4 45 
Titian . +. | 1892, Feb. 22 | 1895, Sep. 30 | 1,317 5.442 I 
£178,091 15 12 

(Signed) COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
Chartered 
Fenchurch London, E.C. 
February arst, 1896. 


ary Axe, E.C. 
Sirs,—We | the’ following Steamers as vessels fully 


we condition : we we 7 ” 
Luciline St. Helen’ s, Bakuin, entia, ‘ancarville, 


Robert Dickinson,” “‘ “ Chi 
we estimate value to-day as forming a fleet of Tank, Tank oa moderately 
estimated at £443,000 (Four h and 


FLANNERY, BAGGALLAY, & 
(Signed J. ¥. 


PARTICULARS OF AGREEMENTS REFERRED TO 


Date PartTIEs 


The Bremen Ley Limited, and The 
Western Trading Co., Limited. 
Trikos and the Western Trading Company, 


Perites Trikes and the Western Trading Company, 

imit 

Alfred Stuart & Company and The Western Trading 
Company, Limited. 

The London Agency, Ga, 
Trading Company, Limited. 


6th May, 1896 eo we 
6th May, 1896 oo ee 
6th May, 1896 inet: we 
gth May, 1896 ee ee 
gth May, 1896 


APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
THIS FORM MAY BE USED, 
To the Directors of 
THE EUROPEAN PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Gentlemen, 

Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £.........+++ being a deposit of 2s. 
per Share on application for..... eee Shares of £1 each in THE EUROPEAN 
PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, I hereby request that you will allot me 
these Shares, and I hereby agree to accept the same, or any less number the you 
may allot to me, upon the terms of the Prospectus dated May 15, 1896, and “ubject 
to the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, and to pay the 
subsequent instalments when due; and I authorize you to place my name on the 
Register of Members if respect of the Shares allotted to me. 


Name (in full) 
Profession or Description....++++++ 
Date 


FORM OF 
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The Saturday Review. 


16 May, 1896 


The LISTS will OPEN on MONDAY, the 18th day of May, and CLOSE on or before WEDNESDAY, the 20th day of 
May, 1896, for LONDON, and the FOLLOWING DAY for the COUNTRY and ABROAD. 


THE EUROPEAN PETROLEUM COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 


SHARE CAPITAL - £1,000,000, 


In 500,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1, and 500,000 Ordinary Shares of £1. 


Of the Share Capital the Vendors have agreed to take 166,660 Preference Shares and 166,660 Ordinary Shares on account of 
their purchase-money. 


333,340 Preference Shares, and 333,340 Ordinary Shares are now offered for Subscription. Payable :—2s. Share on Application 
3s. on Allotment, 5s. on June 24th, 5s. on August 24th, and the balance on October 24th, 1896. iy . 


Applications will also be received for £400,000 4} per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures of £100 each, repayable on Ist May, 1g1T, at 


5 per cent. premium. 


The Debentures will be secured by a Trust Deed, charging the Steamers hereinafter mentioned under registered statutory 


mortgages, and also the undertaking and the whole of the assets of the Company. Payable—{£10 on Application, £10 on Allotment, £15 in 


Two Months, and the balance in Four Months. 


Prepayments on Shares or Debentures may be made at any time, and interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum will be allowed on any 


such payments. 


TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 
Sir W. LAWRENCE YOUNG, Bart. 
Sir H. SEYMOUR KING, K.C.IE., M.P. 


SOLICITORS TO THE TRUSTEES. 

Messrs. WALTONS, BUBB, JOHNSON, & WHATTON, Leadenhall House, 
London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 


THE MARQUIS OF GRANBY (Director Sun Insurance Office, and Sun Life 
Assurance Society), Chairman. 


THE EARL OF WINCHILSEA AND NOTTINGHAM, Vice-Chairman 

LORD CLANMORRIS, Bangor Castle, Belfast. 

JOHN STOREY BARWICK, Esq., Sunderland (Director North-Eastern 
Banking Company, Limited). 

ROLAND Y. BEVAN, Esq. (Director Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company) 

WILLIAM FOWLER, Esq., 43 Grosvenor Square, London, W. (Chairman 
Messrs. John Fowler & Company, Limited, Leeds). 

EDWARD GIBSON, Esq., London and St. Petersburg. 

ARTHUR LAING, Esq. (Messrs. James Laing), Deptford Yard, Sunderland. 


Lieut.-Col. ENGLISH, R.E., retd., } 21 St. Mary Axe, London, Yoint Managing 
* ALFRED STUART, Esq., Directors. 
* Will join the Board after Allotment. 


LOCAL MANAGERS. 
PERIKLES TZIKOS, Esq., Palais Gresham, Budapest (General Manager for 
Galicia and Roumania). 


A. ZATOUROFF, Esq. (or Baku). 
F. A. WOMBWELL, Esq. Grosney). 


BANKERS. 
LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 72 Lombard Street, London, E.C., and their 
Branches. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, 
London, E.C. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. BRUNTON, BOURKE, & CO., 18 Finch LANE, London, E.C 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs. COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 14 George Street, Mansion House, 
London, E.C. 


SECRETARY (re tem.) AND OFFICES. 
Mr. G. F. LIND, 21 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


OBJECTS. 
in the subsidiary products 
of Crude Petroleum, to the supply of which, as well as of Kerosene, the Com- 
pany proposes to direct its operations. With this view the Company will take advan- 
tage of an exceptional opportunity for establishing under one management a complete 
organization of existing businesses in the three branches of the Petroleum industry, 


"4, ‘The production of Crude Oil. 
2. Transport. 
3. The refining, storage, and distribution of the various products. 
Under such a combination each branch can be worked for mutual advantage, and 


One firm alone, Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow, have erected or have under con- 
tract 24 installations for various Companies, of an aggregate capacity of 25,000,000 ft. 
per day, which in full work would require a supply of 100,000 tons of oil per annum. 
The Gas Light and Coke Company have installations of a capacity of 10,000,000 ft. 
per day. 

(2) Lusricatinc O1t.—Formerly animal and vegetable oils were almost exclu- 
sively used in machinery of the better class, at a cost of 3s 6d. to 5s. per gallon ; now 
it has been found that mineral oil, in some cases mixed with others, gives the same 
result at a cost of from gd. to 1s. 9d. per gallon. 

(3) GasottneE AND Benzine.—Largely used in various trades, and a considerable 
demand for Gasoline and light oils as fuel for the motor cars now rapidly coming into 
use. 

(4) RestpuuM or AstTarxt is largely used as fuel for locomotives and marine 

gines in Russia, and its suitability and advantages for this purpose are being re- 


for the profitable results of such a system of co-operation in the P in- 
dustry it is only necessary to look to the brilliant history of the Standard Oil Com- 


cognized in this country, and were a regularity of supply to the consumer secured 
the demand would rapidly increase. The Great Eastern Railway have already 25 


pany of America. This will effect a material reduction in the working exp of 
each branch, and at the same time secure the regularity in supply direct from pro- 
ducer to consumer, which is alone required to ensure the rapid development of the 
trade in European Oil and its subsidiary products. 

The nature of the Company's proposed operations has been laid before Mr. 
Boverton Redwood, the chief authority in this country, and he has consented to give 
the Directors the benefit of his advice on all technical questions. 


DEMAND. 

In the year 1883 the importation of refined Petroleum into the United Kingdom 
was only 1,329,506 barrels, whereas in the year 1895 it was 3,332,909 barrels. 

The subsidiary products above referred to are : 

(2) Sorar O1t.—There is a large and increasing demand for this product for gas 
enrichment. Until recently gas was enriched mainly by Cannel Coal, but the supply 
of this material has greatly diminished in recent years, and the companies are manu- 
facturing increasing quantities of gas from Solar Oil, the use of which renders any 


Printed for the Proprietor by 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
& Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published 


burning oil fuel, and are converting six engines to burn that fuel alone. 

Amongst the many advantages of this fuel may be pointed out :— 

(1) The large saving in stowage and haulage—the effective results from oil 
being double those from the same weight of coal. 

(2) The supply of the fuel to the furnace, instead of requiring continuous 
attention, as in the case of coal, is practically automatic, the Petroleum being 
injected in the form of a spray, and there being no trouble whatever in lighting 
or extinguishing. 

(3) For steamships the rapidity of loading as compared with coal, and the 
facility of loading by flexible pipes from ships or barges in bad weather, are 
additional advantages. 

Until the recent establishment in England by the Vendors of a refinery for Crude 
Petroleum, each product has necessarily been imported and stored separately at a 
large cost. The Company will bring Crude Oil to this country in its own Tank 
Steamers, refining it here so as to obtain the various products and supply them direct 
from the Refinery to the Consumer. 

Further i ing particulars with regard to the nature and uses of Crude 
Petroleum and its products will be found in the accompanying extracts. 


[Continued on preceding page. 


ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES at the Office, 


SPOTTISWOODE 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London—Saturday, 16 May, 1896, 
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